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ION DON: WEDNESDAY, OCT. 16, 1867. 


PRICE — (TE: ie at 


8» ar a MISSION 


SEVENTIETH AUTUMNAL MEETING of this 
Societe will be held at KINGSTON, Wepwespary, October 28. 
The Rev. W. A. ESSERY to preach’ at the Baptist Chapel in 
the and the Rev. D. JONES, BA., at the 
Ind Chanel. in the Evening. The Committee and 
Mem of the Society meet at Twelve o'clock in the Vestry 
of the L Chapel. Dinner and Tea will be provided. 

The Society employs Eight Evangelists in the Villages of 
Surrey, and needs help. J. TRITTON, Esq., Treasurer, 54, 
Lombard -street. 


| Bw sseAx CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH. 


OPENING SERVICES. 


Se oe eee Devine wee on 
Tavaspar, October 2th, 1867. The Rev. ALEXA — 
5. of eee ll preach in the M 
to commence at Twelve 


ock ; and the Rev. JOHN 
STOUGHTON. of Kensington, wil preach in the Evening, 
service to commence at Seven o'clock. 


After the Morning Service, a COLD COLLATION will be 
proves in the Old 1 Tickets for the Collation, 3s. 6d. 
ee Ny bed nog be procured at the Vestry of the Chapel or from any 
of 


On Zonda r., October 27, the Rev. R. VAUGHAN, D. D., of 
London. will preach in the Morning; and the Rev. J. 
GUINNESS VERS, B. A., of Clapham, in the Evening. 

On Scrpay, November 3, the Rev. HENRY BAKER, 
Minister of the Charch, will h in the Morning; and the 
Rev. HENRY ALLON, of , in the Evening. 

On Suspay, November 10, the Rev. * PAXTON HOOD, 
of Brighton, will preach both Morning and Evening. 

On Beamer, November 17, the Rev. DAVID THOMAS, B. A., 
of Bristol, will preach both Morning and Evening. 

The Services on the Sundays will commence in the Morning 
at Eleven o dock, and in the Evening at half-past Six o'clock. 
On the day of Openi 

October 27, EB 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—A Competitive 
EXAMINATION of CANDIDATES will be held by the 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONERS on Mac Sist, 1868 
and following The tion will be open to all 
natural born subjects of Her Majesty, who (on the let of 
March next) shall be over Seventeen and under Twenty-one 
years of age, and of good health and character 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.—Exawination 
Dre 
may pon * e Secretary, Civ rvice 


CHER WANTED, to occupy a respon- 
sible tion in a LADIES’ SCHOOL after the 


Christmas Vacation. Must experience, knowledge of 
school government, and ability to conduct sdvanoedaBoglieh 


knowledge 
preferred ; li 
exercise earnest religious erred; epee very 
young lady need apply. 
Address, F. F., Chipping Norton, Oxon. 


A MIDDLE-AGED MARRIED MAN desires 
— We confidential employment in Ay ee House of 


111 for some had 
— — extensi d 
r — “te 


references as to in 
—— ., and security if required. No o . to to 


wo 45 letter, to Mr. William, care of H. Woodward, 
N., 142, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 


ARTNERSHIP.—WANTED a PARTNER 
who has not less than £5,000 to invest in an old and 
well-established WHOLESALE HOUSE in the HOME 
trade in the City of London. Highly remunerative, and will 
bear the strictest investigation. 


Apply to Samuel J. Bennett and Co., Accountants, 89, 
Moorgate-street. 


—— 


ONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS and 
the Settlement of Fire Lorses undertaken by the 
on bebalf of Insurance Companies. 


ACCOUNTS AUDITED or investigated on 
bebalf of Shareholders. 
Every description of Insurance business transacted by 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
(20 years with the Union, 1714.) 
_ County Chambers, 14, Cornhill, and 78, Lombard-street. 


QTATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and evesy requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under The Companies’ Act, 1862,” kept in stock. Share 
Certificates Engraved and Printed. Official deals Designed and 
Executed.asH and FLINT, 49, — Oity, 
and opposite the Railway Stations, London · d ridge, 8. 


| yp St SNE ALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Marren: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
rcon Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Reg., M.A. 
TERMS : 

For Pupils entering under 14 years of age, 50 guineas, 

For Puptls entering above 14 years of age, 60 guineas. 

The Next TERM will COMMENOE on the 10th Ocrosss 
The New Buildings are new completed, 


O’Connor ; also with the Newest 
and 


int inventors} The Srasie’ by i Mr. 


* — . 


cio 

DE Do — Me. 
MISS NIRRURR “S 

— Harmonium — 


The whole as 


any ae 


ROYAL 


. HOUSE, ST. “ALBANS, HERTS. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Conducted by MISS UPTON, with the Assistance of 
Governesses and Masters. 


Prospectuses on application. References to Ministers and 
Parents of Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES Oro (th. 


OUTHPORT.—BERKELEY HOUSE 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER-STREET. 


JAMES COLLIER, B.A. London University. 


The value of the teaching has been constantly tested by 
various Public Examinations and witb satisfactory results, 


COMMENCEMENT of QUARTER, Ocrossr 7. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHY.—Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d. ; 
or Private Instruction given, rn or by post, for £1 ls. 


the Perfect Course of 
London: 20, — O. 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, and 


RON 
1 OOLS; COTTAGES, "STABLES, and PORTABLE 
HOUSES in Wood and Iron. 


. DYER, 99, Eusron-noap, London. 
Buccessor in this business to R. Richardson. Eatablished 1880. 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, &c. 

No. 106, Cheapside, R. O. 
the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
tan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 
will be ba hn supply on application every information 
respecting 

— SURVEYED AND VALUED. 


Money obtained to any amount on Freehold or Leasshold 
Securities. 


ARTES DE VISITE, 8 for 18. 8d.; 
15, 2. 8d. Bend Carte and stamps, and frvt-class opie, 
with original, will be promptly retarned, post free 


Carte enlarged to cabinet size, 1 copy, 2s. 6d, ; 6, 6a. 
R. DENNIS and Co,, Photographer, — Coventry. 


Moving 


Just published, 


ARTE of Rev. J. W. BOULDING. Also 
Portraits of Revs. Newman Hall, Dr. Raleigh, C. H. 

2 = yt — Re lout mi Brigh Beales 
es, 

Samuel Morley, Edward Minti, Tenopcon Dickens, ‘Carlyle 


and Longfellow. 1s. each, free for 18 stam in end- 
less variety. Portraite taken daily. FRED. J 70 1 140, 
OxFO TREET, LONDON. 


OLYLAND'S, 150, Strand, two doors west 

of Somerset House. —RALPH and SON invite the 

attention of gentiemen to their new and fashionable COATS 

for the present season of best material and workmanship. 
Holyland's renowned Beaufort 


and Tweeds for lounge and sporting suite.—150 Atrand. 

W F. THOMAS and CO.’S PATENT 
e BEWING MACHINES. The celebrated No. 2 

Machine, unequalled for og work, £10. The new 

Domestic Machines, paw * - -stitob), £5 5a., £6 Ge., 


and £8. Catalogues free bomas aud Co., 1 and 2, 
Cheapside, and ent Cirous, Oxford-street, London. 


RESSMAKING.—LADIES’ MORNING 
avd EVENING DRESSES of every description made 
and trimmed in the latest fashion. 
WEDDING DRESSES to order. 
MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 
COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on the 
shortest notice. 
Mies LAKE having assistants of first-class talent, is pre- 
to execute orders from all of London and suburbs, 
punctually, on the shortest possible notice. Terms moderate, 
Orders by post promptly attended to. 


12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


RENCH MERINOS, in all the brilliant 
colours, at 2s. per yard double width, not to be equalled 

by any house. Popeline-de- Roubaix, made of oft wool and 
very fine, also at 28. the yard. Superior plain and Chiné 
Winsey Sergos at 14s. d., 128. Od, and 10s. Yd. the full dress, 
The universally depressed state of trade bas made sad havoo 
among manufacturers. The prices of goods generally are 


B. O., | 


wonderfully reduced. Ladies send for patterns.—HAKVEY | 
and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster · bridge- road, B. 


Coat. New colours in Argolas ) 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Ohaneery- lane. 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s, 5s., 
and 6s, per ream. 

TINTED LINED NOTE (Five Colours), for 
Home or Foreign ende, 5 quires for ls, 6d., or 
5a. 6d. per ream. Envelopes to match, ls, per 100. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 46. 6d., 58. 6d., 
and 68. 6d. per thousand. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, high inner 
flap, ls. per 100, or da. 6d. per 1,000. 

CHEAP ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
2s. 6d. and Ss. per 1,000. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 
and . 6d. per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. 


per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. 0d. and 
fe, 6d. per ream. 

BLACK -BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls, 
per 100—Super-thick quality. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced 
a a 
— or hahoess Bes teem 2: ‘ 

SERMON PAPER, plain 4. per ream; 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 


eo ened head Hees bn, 64. N per dos. 


Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, “., post free. 


£20,00 


READY to be ADVANCED, 
in large of small sama, upon HOUSES 
and LANDS, the loan being repaid either in one sum or by 


imetalments. 
Apply to Mr. Tresidder, Secretary to the Perpetual Invest- 
ment end Building Society, 16, New Bridge-street, Bleckfriers. 


BLAX HD & OO. 
COVENTRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


HEATING APPARATUS. 


FOR PRICE, SEND LENGTH, WIDTH, AND HEIGHT 
OF BUILDING. 


EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES, & SOFAS, 
BEST QUALITY, 


Upwards of 800 different shapes easy Chaim made to any 
selection and immediate delivery, Bas Chairs made to any 
shape on approval. At T. H. FILM „ „% Manufac- 


$l, 8 d Bern L. and 

. 2, and 28, e 

catalogue sent post free. 

0 YOALS, — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 
COCKERELL and Co.'s is now wy dy DY 


for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as rot = 
her Majest 2 H. R. H. the Prinoe of Wales, and H. 
Duke of inburgh.—18, Cornhill; Purfleet-w 
street, Blackfriacs; Eaton- — Pimlico ~ + 
Grosvenor Hotel): Sunderland-wharf, Peckham 
ham-wharf, Wandsworth : and at Brighton, 


Cavution.—G. J. OC. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 


entitled to use their name. 
0 .—By Screw Steamers and Rail 
LEA and OO. 


Hetton, South Hetton, Haswell, or Lam 
the best House Goal, direct by sorew « 
Great Northern Railway, 27s. per ton; 
Wall’s-end — 260. ; 1 Wigan, 264 
Silustoue, Wharn cliffe, 248.; new & 
Clayoross — "and le., Best Derby, 
2is.; Kitchen Coal, 20s.; Cobbles, 1s. ; 
Nuts, 174; best small, 18s. ; 
Coke, 16s, per chaldron. Net cash. 
screened, to yes, of London. 
Kingsland Beauvoir Wharf, De 
Northern 2 Stations, — L A 
4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin, No Agent“ 
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PARIS, 1867. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 


* sT 
B, Bold by all I g : 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
CHAE ALS GROVER AND BAKER SEWING MAOBINES. 
CARVER, Dt ~OLASS | THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 


MANUFACTURER, ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
N 000 of these Machines now in use in all of the world. Machine guaranteed 
19, Hatton-garden, Holborn, F. C. oe gratis. Illustrated Prospectus and samples of work gratis and post 


wn — GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
— santas AND CABINETS. 150, Regent-street, London, W.; 59, Bold-street, Liverpool. 
— A 4 EVERY These Machines, and the work done upon Sse failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 


exhibited. 


— 
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MONA — 


REGHBING IN THE BIST MANNERATLOWEST| FUPWISH YOUR HOUSE v THE BEST ARTICLES 
ere... ron. 


AT 
| BREAKFAST DEANE’S. 


g ; 1 
E P P 8 8 0 0 C 0 A . DEANE’ S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style nn fited complete. e Bath-rooms 


finish. lete. 
DEAWH’S—Biectro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- | DEA NE’S—Fenders Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
= Liqueur | DANE’S—Bedstends in Iron and Bras, with Bedding of 
— 0 
FRANKS, SON, & COM PANY, DEANE’S—Ronister store improved London-made Kitch- 
WHOLRGALE TEA DBALERS, SS 

— new | DEAN B’S—Cornices poles, « variety of pat. 

40, QUEEN-STREE?, CANNON-STREEBT WEST, EO. 2 — French and 

“STANDARD TEAS” and U 


(STRONGLY RECOMMENDED) 
Composed of a choice gelection of teas to combine strength 
and fiavour. work, &c 


) bandsome assortment. . 
No. 1 Black, at 9s. 10d. | No, 1 Mixed, Green and Black, and H . 
IEE K* D 
; ” 
ta Gb. end 10, Cochten, The meus NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
— Onrgs pl, 0 Established A.D. 1700. 


2 3 TBA OOMPAN Y,} DEANE & Co. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
Supply Private Families and Hotels with the BEST TEAS. | ALMOND FLAVOUR. LECTRICITY I8 LIFE. 


GOOD TEA only . per lb. Sent to PRESTON’S — 
/ ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS, PATENT SRLP ADJUSTING CURATIVE 


W. EU a = AND ELECTRIC BBLT. 
we - bs 7 „ Custards, Blancmanges — * CAN NOW CURR THEMSELVES by 
T. T. 1.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY ; 0 Guaranteed 89 

Oannon-atreet, City. Majesty's 


— wv * 7s 1 
- 


Their fine STRONG OCONGOU, at . 6d. per Ib., iso 
* Household Tee for ral use. N.B.—Medicine and Fees entirely Superseded. (References 
CLARANOE and O0O., Managers. 88, Leadenhall-street, R. C. „“ Observe the Trade Mark. | to the leading Physicians of the day) 

* — Deen: FLUID MAGNESIA.— 


RANDY, BRANDY, PURE BRANDY USE ONLY THE 
Br Wao daakunen e ee GOUT, ee 


1 Oe paar gg 1 1— — GLE NFTIIE IL VD bannen CHILDREN ona INPANTS 


unless from the DINNEFORD AND OO., 
STARCH. 172, New Bond-street, London. and of all Chemists. 


C. and OO., 

e ALMER and CO.’ F ish to be well, and k U, tak 
, A aid eer - ae To PR 
Forwarded same day against Post Office Order or remittance. Sold in bottles, with directions, u., 48., and 6s. eack, oy aii 

SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. Chemis, ont ty Gs eee 


INAHAN’S — — 
K DUBLIN a RL — ISK. Sold by all ee and Whole- 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendigh-equare, London, W. 
Works, Green-street, RUPTU RSS. 


sale by Pain and Co,, Victoria 
* — Meds tt hy 175 7 2 Bethnal-green, London, N. R. BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
wholesome, HITES MOCMAIN PATENT 
Bold in bottler Ss, 84. each, at the retail houses in Lon- SELF-FITTING CANDLES 
don See tates Wintel mages towns in Bagload ; c of all sizes and in 
— * VARIOUS QUALITIES from ls. per Ib. upwards, 
bene EL Which nt Wink label, and goak. branded “ Kine- MAY NOW BE HAD EVERYWHERE. 
Order of your 2. O. and J. 
* 


8 ESTERS. . tl tang Stee 


Unrivalled Stomachio Stimulant, Palatable and Whole- 
some, is 


WATERS’ QUININE WINE es 1 ae . = f — — — . 
also imparts a delicious fragrance, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. C. & J. FIBLD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


— — Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and Others. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. „ Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, &c. 
, — EAUTIFUL HAIR -OH U HER 
2 3133 TOILET CREAM maintains its su 2 for inert 
as 


Dr 
° and to Hair, as 
May be obtained retail in all parts of the world, and belng a most nee Price 1s. Is. 64., and 6s, 
ad tan Black gy 27 and 1 ashes. Beha 
or * * ., 46 
CBOSSE and BLACKWSELL, Purveyors to the Queen, by Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN ana SONS 
BSoho-equare, London. o. 5, Great Mariborough-street, W.; and 98 and 95, Cit y- 
„ Three Prise Medals—Paris Exhibition, 1867. road, E. O. N.B.—Wholesale warehouse for all Hairdressers 
Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ A¥ZB'S WORODELL'S FILLE. | oem eo. oor“ 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR ASTHMA. Price of a Double Truss, la. 6d., 4%s., and 5%. 6d, Postace 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 8 
. 8d. 
This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs * Se el “Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 53s. Postage 18. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” coadill 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Penains. AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. n * NEW PATENT 
THE BEST REMEDY FOR COUGHS and COLDS. LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
Sold by all Chemists, &o., at ls. Id., 2s, d., and 4a 6d. The material of which these are made is recommended 
per Box. by the faculty as being peculiarly elasticand compressible, aud 
the best invention for 2 —— and ut support 


Export, by the Proprietor,| I AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, WaPRal the LEGS, aur. 


&o., &@c., and by Grocers and Oilmen at 18. Id., 2s, od., and 4s, 6d, | Price 4s. 
per Box. John White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
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THE IMPOTENT RESOLUTIONS. 


Wr have now before us the officially-recorded 
E22 of the late Pan-Anglican Synod. 
haring neither in the obvious spirit nor in the 
apparent hope of some of our Church and daily 


contemporaries with regard to these proceedings, 
we are d to confess a F amar my wd at 
their general character an rt. In fact, we 
are not astonished to find that the programme 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury has been alto- 
gether set aside. Whatever may have been the 
cordial nature of that prelate’s freeting by 
his associate peers, and however mellifluous may 
have been the compliments bestowed upon him, 
it is quite clear that the Synod had no confidence 
whatever in his intellectual capacity. As the 
“ Primate of all England” and the convener of 
the Synod, he had innocently imagined that 
whatever business he might choose to submit to 
his brethren would be accepted without question 
or division. We are told that the Archbishop 
is a gentleman of mild and innocuous manners, 
and his previous history informs us that his 
sesthetic tastes incline in the direction of pretty 
u 2 and nicely- planned flower - gardens. 
Por, archbishops and bishops have their failings 
as well as other people. Hurd, for instance, 
would never drive out of his house without a 
coach and six, accompanied by twelve liveried 
retainers ; that was Fis ideal of a chief pastor. 
Warburton’s ideal of a bishop appears to have 
been that he should be the greatest literary bull 
of his time, and, accordingly, he aimed to exce 
all other controversialists in the use of such ex- 
pletives as most — 714 — the oopious 
character of the English goage, and the belli- 
gerent character of the Anglo-Saxon race. Such 
are not Archbishop Longley's failings. He is 
the type of the mild ecclesiastic of the nine- 
teenth century—not particularly decisive in 
what may conventionally be termed his views; 
not a party man in any sense; accommodating 
with respect to his creed, benevolent in his dis- 
position, weak, as we have intimated, in the 
matter of paper-hangings, not remarkably strong 
in his intellectual gifts, and ly open, we 
suspect, to compliment and flattery—an average 
sort of man, in fact, whom a Bishop of Oxford 
or a Bishop of Capetown would twirl round his 
with all the ease of a master mind. 

iven, such a President to a 12 convened 
from the four quarters of the globe, composed 
of men some of whom, for obstinacy, might 
rival a George the Third, and some of whom, 
for wiliness, might rival a Loyola. —and what 
would be likely to occur with respect to the 
three negative-toned resolutions which the 
timid primate had rashly put forward in his 
programme? What has occurred? They are 
swept to the winds; and in their place we find 
thirteen, for the most part, other resolutions, 
which indicate, if anything can indicate, the 
first birth of an ecclesiastical revolution. 


As we have intimated, however, we have no 
sympathy either with the tone or the object of 
some of our contemporaries in their criticism 
upon these resolutions. We enter with un- 


feigned accord into the spirit which has dictated 
their introdu h. We give the 
assembled bisho credit for sincerity when 


they say, We desire to express the deep sorrow 
with which we view the divided condition of the 
flock of Christ throughout the world, ardently 
longing for the fulfilment of the prayer of our 
Lord, That all may oe one, as Thou, Father, art 
in me, and I in Thee, that they also ma 28 
ou 

sent Me.“ These are words which all Christians 
may echo, and, for ourselves, we echo them from 


seo the bottom of our hearts. In the best of 


Churchmen this feeling must, to a 


t extent, 
be predominant. We are 


anxious for the 
— of Christ's Church on earth, and a 
good many of our differences only resolve them- 
selves into a question of means. But he, who, 
for division’s sake, creates or maintains a division, 
is the true and only schismatic, and as far as 
our reading and experience have gone there 
are, excepti State-Churchmen, few such 
schismatics to be found in history, either past 
or present. Separation has seldom or never 
occu until it has been provoked 
schismatic 


to be ay We ho 
= ing their mind, and that the intolerance, 
whic 


weak and divided state. 

But are the resolutions at all calculated to 
increase the unity of the “flock of Christ” P 
Reading them with the most careful charity 
which we can exercise, we are compelled to say 
that, to us, they do not appear to have anything 
whatever to do with that unity. It strikes us 
that the assembled bishops the resolu- 
tions, by one majority or another, without havin 
that unity either in their thoughts or their imagi- 
nations. All that they were concerned to do was 
to keep up a certain formal union between the 
Established Church in land and the volun- 
tary churches in the colonies. The American 
bishops, if they voted at all, as we suppose they 
did, must have voted as disinterested spectators. 
After the whole of the resolutions been 

, it must have occurred to some one that 
it would be desirable to say something about 
Christian unity, and the “ Introduction” was 
manufactured in accordance with such a sug- 

estion. For what do the resolutions assume to 

oP The first two treat of letters of notification 
and introduction between bishops, clergymen, 
and lay members of the Church proceeding 
from one diocese to another—there is no Chris- 
tian unity in this; the third resolution relates 
to a pastoral address which had not, when the 
resolution was passed, been composed; the 


synods ; the fifth appoints a committee to in- 
quire into the relation and position of such 
‘ synods; the sixth and seventh protest * 

e present condition of the diocese of Natal; 
the eighth gives liberty to colonial churches to 
alter the public services of the Established 
Church while retaining the “ spirit and princi- 
ples” of the Book of Common Prayer; the 
ninth advises the creation of a * 
spiritual tribunal for the trial of colonial chure 
causes; the tenth refers the authority of metro- 

litans to the consideration of another com- 
mittee; the eleventh appoints another committee 
on missions and missionary bishoprics; the 
twelfth refers to the same committee the ques- 
tion of the jurisdiction of bishops; and the 
thirteenth is of a spiritually congratulatory 
character only. : 

It is evident, therefore, that while ostensibly 


| seeking for the unity of Christ’s flock, all that 


the bishops were really intent upon was the 


by a 
proceeding on the of the Church 

itself, and with such schism Pathe Established 
Church in — and all its affiliated societies, 
that these are now 


accompanied the plenitude of their 


secular power, is giving way to the charity | E 
which may more fitly accompany their present 


fourth asserts the paramount authority of 


better organisation of the Church of England. 
But they could think of nothing whereby this 
better eee, — > secured than by 
passing a series o impotent resolu- 
tions. Of what use ts it to advice the creation 
of volun synods? They are unknown to 
the laws of England, and any isions to 
which they might come would be treated with 
contempt. Of what use is it to advise V 
into the functions of such synods? the 
inguiry in the world will not make them legal. 
Of what use is it to condemn the Bishop 
tion, and all the Pan-Anglican, bishops in the 
on, an - in 

world cannot him. Of what use is it to 
say that Colonial Churches may revise their 
services if they choose? Of course they may. 
and also do away with them altogether. 

what use is it to talk of a “ voluntary spiritual 
tribunals"? The only tribunals known to law, 
as respects the Established Church, are the 


— 


Courts of Law, and no “ volun ” tribunals 
would have more authority than the decisions 
of a Congregational or tist Union. 


what means the phrase about the election of 
bishops : what election does the English law 
recognise P 

As resolutions, none could be more impotent 
than those passed by the Pan-Anglican Synod. 
The members might just as well have resolved 
to go to the moon or to into 
a a wae impotent, in — cm 

o y may be, they possess a m wer 
whi we, eepecially, are not disposed to deride. 
They show * is the ee 2 

piscopalian urch, entertain 0 
highest officers in that Church. That Al is 
utterly opposed to the present .constitution of 
the Established Church in England. It has in 
view a Church governed by synods and not by 
Parliaments ; possessed of a voluntary and not 
of a State-appointed tribunal ; a Church that 
elects its own bishops, and that, when occasion 
requires, alters its own services. Such a 
Church we wish the Episcopalian to become. 
At present secular considerations stand in the 
way ; but we have full faith that the time is not 
far distant when the sense of spiritual need will 
overcome all minor influences. Then the reso- 
lutions of the Pan-Anglican Synod may be 
2 to as the first dawn of a new and 


righter day. May the Almighty, by His 
grace, sweep away the carnal fo i 
e speedy ome. aay the carn lings 


— 


THE CONGREGATIONAL AND 
BAPTIST UNIONS. 


Ir in the multitude of counsellors there is 
wisdom, England has of late been highly favoured, 
rr fited. There 
are special reasons why iastical con- 
ferences should be more fruitful even than those 
which discuss social and scientific questions. 
They not only help to keep alive the spirit of 
social intercourse between fellow- workers in the 
same cause, to throw into a common stock the 
individual experience of each, and to stimulate 
zeal and devotion, but to preserve the true idea 


of a Church as distin from a clerical 
corporation. Church are really, 
ey neither bishops nor Ritualists recognise 
the fact, antagonistic to sacerdotal pretensions. 


Those who enge public discussion cannot 


logically fall back = claims to — 
If the Pan-Anglican Synod was an l 
the rule, it was because its ings could 
not bear the full light of day. 

During the past week Con tionalists and 
Baptists have been holding the autumnal 


sessions of their respective Unions, and a con- 
siderable portion of our space is devoted to a 
report of their deliberations. Both at Man- 
chester and Cardiff the conferences were 
actuated by a fraternal and devotional spirit, 
and in each denomination these half-yearly 
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least address, all other classes all the year round 
without the opportunity of question or dissent. 


m 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Aw age characterised by increased civil freedom 
has almost invariably been an age characterised by 
imcreased ecclesiastical It would seem 
that the to this should be true, but amyone 
who has the least knowledge of the ecclesiastical 
nature, will see how natural it is that, when men 
are breaking away from the restraints of arbitrary 
power, the priestly order in the Church should seek, 
by a re- assertion of its claims, to keep them in sub- 
jection. At such a period, the old conflict between 
reason and authority is sure to revive. It never 
lasts very long, and ultimately it is always against 
the latter, but while it lasts it is sharp, angry, and 
malevolent. We have passed in England through 
several crises of this nature. One gave birth to the 
Nonjurors, another to the Tractarians, and a third 
is being illustrated by Ritualism. When the intel- 
lectual and moral characteristics of the men who 
have taken the lead in these movements come to be 
analysed, it will be found that they are all men who 
have no confidence in human nature, and that their 
principles infer an equal want of confidence, both in 
believe in men subjected and fenced all round 
by law, and failing law, by superstition. Anyhow, 
there must be aclass invested with supremeauthority 
over all other classes; anyhow, men must be kept 
under, and the best thing for them is to be kept 
under by priests. Ghostly terrors, magical cere- 
monies, excommunications, sacramental efficacies— 
anything will do so long as the end is achieved, and 
any means are lawful which will accomplish that 
end. History, for instance, is perverted—one set of 
facts denied and another set invented, and Aposto- 
lical epistles are forged by wholesale—all things are 
proper and expedient, so long as the power of the 
priest can be maintained. That power has been the 
most fatal to the prosperity of the human race, in 
religion, in morals, and in good government, of any 
power that has ever appeared in the world. It was 
this fact which induced the great Congregational 
leader, Dr. John Owen, in reply to the question, 
what in his judgment could most conduce to the 
progress of religion in the world ? to say that nothing 
would so much conduce to it as the utter e xtinction 
of all the Churches of Christendom. 
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had the greatest ran in Austria The Concordat 
gave over the souls of all the population, young 
and old, of Austria to the power of the priests. 
But the Austrian people must be a much better race 
than most Englishmen have hitherto imagined them 
to be, for after enduring this power for the space of 
nearly half a generation, they have suddenly and 
resolutely turned round upon it. They have had 
énough of priestism, and they will have no more. 
By the establishment of religious toleration in 
Austria, the Concordat is already an illegal docu- 
ment. This toleration is quite equal to that which 
Protestant Dissenters enjoy in Protestant England, 
and is greater than they enjoyed two years ago. It 
seems astonishing to read that, in appointments to 
state and municipal offices in that conservative 
empire, no inquiry is made respecting creeds and 
religious professions, and that no engagement is 
required to support amy form of faith. It appears, 
therefore, what has more than once been said, that 
the most conservative and intolerant aristocracy in 
the world is the aristocracy of England. One can 
even be buried in Austria, as he can in Spain, with- 
out the priest stopping the funeral. 

All these liberties have been achieved within a 
very short period, and now the Concordat itself is 
under formal discussion. The Reichsrath, having 
had it under debate, has referred it to a committee, 
and there is little doubt that the committee will 
report in favour of its official abrogation. The 
new and, for once, well-informed correspondent of 
the 7imes from Vienna, after stating that in Hun- 
gary, since the Constitution has been re-established, 
the Concordat has no legal force, goes on to say 
conferences | that legislation in the matter of schools and mar- 
riages will now follow the most liberal principles, 
emancipating the schools from the undue influence 
of the clergy, and legalising mixed marriages with- 
Y | out any restrictions. But against such an ecclesias- 
tical revolution the Roman Catholic bishops have 
already taken up arms. They have addressed the 
Emperor in favour of the Concordat, identifying in 
their address, as is the custom of such men, the 
safety of the Christian Church and of Christian 
morals with its preservation, but, above all, con- 
tending for the rights of the Church.“ Against 


* Ba 
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Out of Spain and Italy, priestly power has recently } and 


this address the Common Council of Vienna have 
addressed to the Emperor a protest which deserves 
to rank with the most celebrated of historical de- 
clarations against ecclesiastical power. They pro- 
test that they do not confound religion with the 
authority of the priests. They have themselves 
founded a Normal School, and they say, — 

1 1 1 further to cast your eye over 


the sta tes we up for the intedded institute, 
Sha Sa rete ea ies 
and @e the . 


tions raised against un. We demand from every pupil 
—_ evidence as to the continued enjoym end of the 

igious instruction consonant with his creed ; we subject 
the pupils to severe discipline; we intend to place them 
under a course of instruction containing all the elements 
of cultivation. Our educational programme is a pro- 
gramme of which is not bound to any particular 
creed, but is upon and places upon an equality 
with itself every religion recognised by the State and 
equally enjoying the protection of your Majesty Science 
admits of no mixture with questions of creed, which only 
disturb its nature and ils value. Bat in our country, 
in the empire over which your Majesty's sceptre rules, 
it would be dangerous to allow such disturbing elements 


This is one of the boldest declarations against the 
assumed privileges of the clergy which has ever 
been issued in a Continental State, and one which, 
two years ago, none could have expected from Aus- 
trian citizens. It rings the death-knell of priestly 
pretensions in the great conservative section of the 
Teutonic race, and, as has been remarked by one of 
our daily contemporaries, whenever that race makes 
an advance, it is an advance for ever. It may stop 
for centuries at a particular point, as the Germans 
have stopped at Luther, but it will never recede. 
Austria, in fine, has now apparently arrived at the 
position of England. Our boast of being the freest 
country, &., &c., is taken away from us. A hitherto 
priest-ridden community has done by one stride 
what it has taken the sluggish English intellect to 
accomplish in three centuries. 

We have now communicated to us the proce ed- 
ings of the Roman Catholic bishops of Ireland with 
respect to any proposed endowment of their Church. 
At the recent Synod the following resolutions were 
agreed upon— 

1. That the Irish Protestant Church Establishment 


is maintained chiefly, almost exclusi property 
and revenues un alienated from the tlaketal gence 
—the Catholic of Ireland. That Irish Catholics 
cannot cease to feel as a gross 


insult the continued even 

Establishment out of that endowment, or in any other 

way at their ex —an Establishment to which as to 

their fountatn- are to be traced the waters of 

bitterness which poison the relations of life in Ireland, 
another Protestan 


from one ts and 

who to bea 228 2. 12 
rightfal olaim Catholic in 
- er a 
the Irish Catholic 
resolutions of the 
assembled in the 1841, and 1843; 
to the of those resolutions, 
declare that they will not accept endowment 


from the State out of Oe „ and revenues now 
held by the Protestant Estab ent, nor any State 
endowment whatever. 
These resolations substantiate the intelligence 
which has already been communicated through the 
columns of this journal. It has been stated that 
Lord Stanley, in his recent visit to Rome, was 
authorised to sound the Pope on this question, but 
this statement is now denied. The Times, while 
giving ourrency to the denial, writes with some 
scepticism as to the non-receipt of a Government en- 
dowment by the Roman Catholics if it were actually 
offered them. We, from our own information, have no 
scepticiem upon this point. The Roman Catholic 
priests of Ireland are not to be bought by, and dare 
not sell themselves to, any English Government. 
The Record has published an unofficial and rather 
vague report of the proceedings at the late Pan- 
Anglican Synod. We gather from this report that 
the proceedings were characterised by anything but 
a spirit of unanimity. Amongst other things, the 
reporter says: — The colonial bishops are all, with 
a few happy exceptions, longing, through a thirst 
for-fupreme spiritual power, to bring about a com- 
plete separation between Church and State, as is the 
dase with the American Episcopal Church. They 
felt that they had it in their power on the present 
occasion to promote this end had they chosen to do 
so, since, by uniting with the American bishops, they 
would have placed on this question the English 
bishops in ahumiliating minority.” Did it really come 
to this? and did the English bishops save the prin- 
ciple of a Church Establishment by throwing them- 
selves upon the mercy and pity of their American 
and colonial peers? We are farther informed that 
some of the colonial bishops taunted, with strong 
denunciations, the English bishops for “being in 
bondage to the civil power.” We are glad to hear 
it, and the result of their taunts is to be seen in the 
resolutions. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


In our last number we were able to givea full 
summary of the address of the Chairman (the Rev. 
Dr. Campbell, of Bradford) at the opening session of 
the Union. The subsequent proceedings of the Union 


Leicester 


, ae te. 
Rev. Eustace 
Rev. Exocn Mzttor seconded the resolution, 
carried with the addendum that the 


of the mover and seconder be added to the 


enry Allon, 
Conder. 


CONGREGATIONAL REFORM. 

The Rev. J. Stoventon, of Kensington, then pro- 
ceeded to read a paper on Congregational Reform. 
as ete out defects in their with a view 
to removal, and in doing so he asked his hearers 
clearly to distinguish between their 1 and 
eed: of operation into which they had been 

He should principally look to the state of 

small churches. He could point to two or 
three small churches in a population of 3,000 where 
if all the Congregationalists united they would only 
fill a moderate-sized chapel, and the entire revenues of 
fe ag | ag a 2 
y- Of course there must be a plurality of con- 
gregations in a largely populated neighbourhoods, but 


was not a plurality of tions compatible with 
pany — Ary many bran Pass- 


E 


4 


es 7 


i t invol an expenditure altogether 
— iis tae tanemna, No little company 


ter.) What, then, 
opted? He did not ask 
egislate on the subject, but at the same time 
they must not shelve it. A wish did exist for 
some reform. One very im thing for them to 
do was to form a public opinion on the subject, and 
by common consent to brand the mischief of needless 
gen whilst they upheld the beauty of union. 

ism was a sin; Protestant Nonconformity, they 
believed, was not schism ; but they did believe that 
there might be not a little of schism amongst Protes- 
tant Nonconformists. A ion ing on 
no doctrinal or ecclesiastical ground, nor from the 
pressure of numbers, but from personal disputes or 
miserable misunderstanding, was a schism. They 
should discourage this, and use all the moral influ- 


ence they to discourage the admission to 
the office of men not well and thoroughly 
for their work. Small churches created a 
for small men—men not fitted for permanent 


pastoral duty, and thus added to the evil of which 
they complained. The work of a pastor was an 
arduous one, and required men fitted for it. In small 
towns where — mch one rye dl existed, the 
— „ es might meet together to inquire 
whether union was not possible as well as desirable, 
and take steps towards it. In rural districts the 
affiliation of small co ions to some central 
church should be carried out. Then there was 
another class where the sustentation of weak churches, 
where circumstances necessitated their existence, 
should be ed as the duty of the strong ones. 

ear, hear.) When duties needed to be discharged 

a destitute district by a Congregational church, 
that church had a right to exist, and might justly 
took for help from ae churches more favourably 
circumstanced. Their watchwords should be con- 
solidation, affiliation, sustentation.’’ The only defi- 
nite practical measure he would suggest was that a 
committee should be appointed to consider and report 
upon the subjects on which he had spoken. 

Mr. H. Lez, of Manchester, read a paper contain- 
ing a number of practical suggestions how best to 
carry out a work now much needed—the improve- 
ment of ministerial incomes. The minister had a claim 
upon his flock ; he was not to be muzzled, but should 
be placed in a position above the average of his flock. 
No national provision could be a substitute for free | 


the 8 of Seri 
church to care 


and uncompelled gi vi 
ivate endowmen 
use these methods hindered the outflow of 
— stian benevolence. 1125 ae N he 
co to operate injuriously, bei i 
designed to relieve church officers from responsibility. 
21123 ee to be in favour, 
not of a fixed payment, but according to the means 
possessed by the congregation. At present the in- 
come of ministers was, as a whole, below the demands 
of common justice, as well as being at variance with 
It was incumbent on a 
its minister should be 
that his position should not be one of privation 
hich —1 1 81 ed cmon 
w e money . 
7 state of things to indiffe 
rence or want of thought, and to the low estimate 
taken of the office of the minister. It was also due to 
the want of proper self-respect, shown by those 
ministers who accepted small salaries as a stepping- 
stone to a larger sphere. The congregations must 
prove their estimate of their pastors by a more liberal 


nor could partial aid or 


support. He would not have any aid from the | some 


State, nor did he look with more favour upon any- 
thing like a sustentation fund. Mr. Lee showed by 
a statistical calculation how imadequate was the 
provision made for the ministry compared with the 
numbers and estimated resources of the denomina- 
tion :— 

Taking the sittings in our chapels in round numbers 
at a million, the church-members at 250,000, the minis- 
ters at 1,500, we have the followiog results :— 

Average ministerial incomes of 1,500 ministers 

all sources, 150“. each . : ; 

a sittings at Id. each per week . 
* * * 

250 000 churches dt Ad. „ „ 

100,000 families at 43d. 8 

No candid mind can look at this estimate without 
being convinced that the sum now raised might be 
doubled without at all bearing hesvily upon the com- 
munity at large; indeed, the amount paid oy the 
members of churches alone for poor rates, in pro- 

that evangelists should have a 


bability exceeds this sum. 
It was 12 

minimum of 100/.; ry 2 ge 160/.; small 
towns, 2507. ; towns, „ and 1, 000f. and 


wards. A care 


consideration of the effect of the 


2 


1 


dental expenses of places sbou 
distinct from the minister's salary ; 
nature of s fixed charge, the latter 


need, and ought to be regulated by the increasing 


p minister. 
that this is attended to is the work of the 
appropriation of a moiety of the poor fund to 
ter, that in his visitations of the sick aod 
not be obliged to tax his own limited — 


affairs of the places to the church. The books 
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de regularly audited, and a balance-sheet presented at 
least once every year. 


tists and Independents merged in one church. 
was also desirable to avoid recommending men to 
churches as suitable men whose only qualification 
wee Cet nee © ene - an increased 
salary. On this head reason to know that 
great want of caution existed. The conditions of 
success in the ministry were not dissimilar from those 
existing > — to —— pursuits. — — 
ness, combined with energy enterprise, would win 
confidence and conquer difficulties; on the other 
hand, want of interest in the work, a manner out of 
harmony with the nature of the office, and an indis- 
position to labour, were soon detected, and met due 
ey og ent in the decay of the church. A 

or the better must be made by stimulating public 
opinion, and in order to do that a conference of 
deacons might be summoned, and their decisions 
submitted to the next autumnal meeting of the 
Union. In conclusion, the paper said: 

Our course as Co is to repeat the past 
under new forms; errors are revived, and they bave 
to be vanquished ; in new quarters old practices are 
adopted, and have to be ; our leaders must be 
fully equipped for the conflict which is impending. We 
must rally round them, and show the strength of our 
convictions to our children by the consecration of time, 
property, and talent to this great end. 

The Rev. H. Auton, of Islington, in * vote 
of thanks to Mr. Stoughton, and commending its 
practical suggestions to the consideration of county 
associations and the pastors of churches generally, 
said that the paper had described a state of things 
which unquestionably existed. The cause of the evil 
was the multiplication of small churches. In many 
places they must often begin in a small way. The 
objection which had been made was not to the origi- 
nation of churches, but against the perpetuation of 
churches which did not evince the power to increase 
in numbers. The only possible remedy was the for- 
mation of public opinion on the subject. He thought 


the condition laid down, | i 
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pastor. Another 
evil complained of is the maintenance of missionary 


might also render assistance. 
ary . 2 
att i ‘ odin de (Applause. 
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I do not care if a church meets and organises 
not grow to greater strength 
the circumstances are 


bear 


The Rev. Dr. Runs, of Swansea, would not indis- 
criminately condemn small ch but he strongly 
condemn oo Samoans S val churches in 
localities fully occupied by other bodies. There 
r in attem oa 
large es as cen coping 

a state of the 
had Welsh 
One of 
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loss vely to the 
contri smal) 


in and 
thes this assembly would be best 
managed by each county association for the churches within 
ite own boundaries. 
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Reach k might be more speedily formed 


if town and 

country ministers wo 
pulpits. It would lift the little men up, and bring 
the big ones down. (Laughter.) 

It is all very well to tals owt nse Sunn See 
unless they can su y- ministers. — — — 

w Puseyism 

opery exists as much as in the Church of Rome? 

speak as a Sunday-school superintenden 


ten or a dozen boys wearing surplices 
— 4 whom he has helped to train. W 


who 
in 


don such places? The church 

flickering light ; but it is the only Hear, bear)— 
aud often there is no large cen can 
draw support. The theory of central help is very beau- 


tiful ; but you cannot carry it out in the case of a num- 
ber of smal] churches seven or eight or ten miles 

I believe in many places you would not have Church of 
England Sunday-schools but for Dissent ; many of them 
would be given up to-morrow, With 2 to 
country ministers, why could not they be brought and 
sought out of their o 12 large towns, 
promotion would be certain? Do not let us have a 
church abandoned, even if there are 

congregation, 
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be saved from the miserable many of 
them were reduced. How was this to be done? 
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they 
— the if 
preven 
we had and 
if there went forth from the towns a spirit of union 
amongst the churches of the counties. If it be said that 
Sat fh fo the ieee — 
but it is the true element in terianism 
from it, and grafted upon the right stook of Inde- 
pendency. (Applause.) 


Mr. Samvet Morey differed from Mr. White as 
to the nature of a Christian church. 

I believe distinctly that a dozen men might form that 
church 22 are allowed to do it, and that it is 
stric 1 to the New Testament that they 
sh do so, al I do not say that they may not 


open up such diffic nted out b 
Mr. and — oy oe 
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bably Dr. Vaughan’s paper 
mre ary They 2 more con- 
respect to money matters, especially as 

of substance, and also some authori- 
the subject of getting out of the 


week I Jive with men who 
eir way by going into the 
seems to be a notion that some 
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disgrace ; 

unspeakable blessing to such a man, and to 
would take to work for which he 

I am frequently advising 
in secular life, who come to me for advice, perhaps 
rather oftener than is convenient. Sometimes they 
of the law when they were 
had advised them 
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tion, and the session adjourned. 

The assembly then adjourned to the Free Trade 
Hall, where dinner was provided. An opportunity was 
then afforded for the Rev. Mr. Toone, a minister 


delegated to represent the r churches 
of the United States, briefly to the meeting. 
At half-past six tea was provided in the same rooms. 


PUBLIO MEETING IN THE FREE TRADE 
HALL. 


evening the annual publio meeting of the 
Union was held in the Free Trade Hall, under the 
8 of Mr. Samuel Morley. The noble build- 
was filled by a deeply attentive audience, and 
utmost enthusiasm was manifested throughout 


ear, hear.) Among the 
which were coming up for solution was one 
stirring importance, as to the principle 
the church of the future in this country 
ultimately and exclusively rest, whether she 
ugh organisations the result of her 
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a right spirit, to advocate their 
ving 1 the fact that the 
questions now stirring men’s minds did so to their 


Lyttelton and Sandon 
must have both 


evil by which she is surrounded. (Applause.) Con- 
tionalism was a merc skeleton unless it was 

ed and inspired with spi life. They might 
boast of their ancestry, and talk largely and justly of 
the noble principles they professed, but the question 
of to-day was, how were t N constituted to meet all 
the requirements of to-day f how were they calculated 
to deal with the tremendous spiritual necessities of 
the population by whom they were surrounded? He 
believed there were ptoms of their churches wak- 
ing up to asense of their responsibilities, and he 
trusted the result of that meeting would be to still 


- | work they had in hand. 


| farther stimulate them in the prosecution of the great 
(Applause. 

The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN was upon to deliver 
an address on English Oongregationalism in its 
relation to the Churches of the past and future.“ 

He med one t was convinced that 
ccclectastieal * drifting towards a crisis that 
must be one of the most im tin English history. 


a prevalent feeling we abbey pee — and cir- 
cumstances that seem to present the most formidable im- 
iment would bow before that feeling as to a superior 

w. (Hear.) It was ifcant that the course of 
events bad been brought t mainly by Churchmen, of 
the Establishment itself. The Tractarians, the Ritualist, 
= felix sich & le th th E al — 
0 ng w at len the y were 
roused t titer” Better there should be ne Courch than 
such a Church as these Anglicans, these Ritualists, or 
these Rationalists would give us. We knew who had 
said, A house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
All the attempts made to remedy the state of things only 
showed that the evil does not admit of removal. 
Decisions in law, debates in Convocation, ritual com- 
mission reports, Pan-Anglican Synods—(laughter)—all 
in succession came out labelled as failures. (Obeers.) 
We must remember that this was just the manner in 


who look one way and row another, men who don’t see 
where are gf eye ee them 
in part ttle by ittle—if they are able to bear it. 
a er 2 applause.) Sh we have ever heard 


Mr. Hadfield—(cheers)— writing to 
A * — — g propose 


be 
Voluntaries. He (Dr. — gy my wrote back: 
If you could make 
where they are going, it would be the 
very thing to scare them back to the point from which 
they started. Let them alone; they will see by-and- 


onoonformist voluntaryism, the Church of England had 
for the last yt or forty years been coming under 
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pupilage, and carried out the voluntary principle on 
a soale. Its own members to see how 
much could be achieved by that ple, and to feel 


more and more the of the fetters which State 
law imposed. We found and saying 
in effect, ‘* Well, well; if it be so, if the Chu 


within living memory when no Churchman was ever 
heard to say such things. But the schooling was going 
on; the Churohmen were in the right track; and let it 


held | be the part of Nonoonformists to help them to the right 


issue. (Laughter and cheers.) It should be interest- 
ing to them to ascertain what were their ition and 
their duty as Oongregationalists (he incl Baptists 
and Pwdobsptists) in relation to this course of events. 
One thing should be clear—that if these controversies 
now raging were to be brought to any settlement, it 


must be upon the basis of the yoRe religious in- 
dependence of the churches. He not mean to say 

must cease to be 
* o as now, or some- 
thing different, but they must be each of them 
self-orgaoised, bod hav- 
ing all power in relation to those ends, but not a jot of 


destiny—not to the 
of all churches, but to the endowment of 
none, (Cheers.) Fancy this island teeming in every 
part with a State police, in black broadcloth and white 
neckties, myriads of leeches, fastened on the national 
exchequer and sucking there—(laughter)—content, too, 
for the ter part, so long as that suction should make 
them comfortable! (Renewed laughter.) The men in 
that case would not be worse than human nature 
goverally is; but the atrocious principle of such a system 
would corrupt them; we must have none of it. 
(Cheers.) Our old constitution had borne a good deal in 
its time, but it would never stand that—ail the free 
blood that was left in it would go. (Continued cheering.) 
Well, whence came the great principle on which, as 
already said, this country must come to rest? It came 
from those obscure men in the time of Elizabeth, and 
James I., and Charles I., who met often iu very obscure 
laces—the early separatists in English history. They 
not all see their own principle of religious freedom 
clearly, but many of them did; and, taken as a whole, 
they were the advanced in nee of the country in 


relation to that principle, when the principle had 
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action, the Congregationalist would 
t to say, Te may have ten thousand in- 


relation to that principle which has given 
can ye not have many 


yes all, ia God’s Provi- 


old to it as 
If Congrega- 


ence cop their more fitting place 
would beta some asylam for idiots. (Hear, hear.) It 
was this grand on which the genius of Milton 
found its resting which the genius of Cromwell 


— 


etected, the genius of statesmanship in all 
the world must come, or ianity must be strife and 
confosion, as it had been too much in the = 
(Loud cheers.) What then was the duty of Non- 
conformists in relation to this question? They 
might be zealous in bringing the press into play 
educating 2 — might use their 
too, in this tion, and when the time came 
for speaking out to the community they might do so at 
the cost, of much mirrepresentation, indigna- 
or ri invective, It might, then, be given them 
that what they suffered was as nothing compared 
men have suffered for the same —_—- in 
hing compared with what He suffered 
name the hese If they were thus faithful, 
then, when battle was over and the victory won, 
all 14 was to — was settled, those vee * 
upon t would see what manner of men they 
and the things they had done. Or some of them 
posite course—pooh-pooh the power 
g hand to it in almost ev 
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wn—(Hear)—use their pulpits so 
cautiously that persons might listen half a 
never know what our Lord meant when He 
kingdom is not of this world”; and when 
came for speaking out to the community, they 
t be fertile in exouses, and say, This is not the 
time,” or That is not the right way.” Bat they 
not be thus. A few men indeed might be found 
„ bat as a body they would be faithful. (Loud 

The principle they were inflaenced by insared 
if the conception they had as to the spiritual 
of Christ’s kingdom were a truth, it was the 


of all traths, and it was impossible to see it 
— and hold it truly without being convinced that 


to be unfaithful to it was to be unfaithful to Christ. To 
Churehmen he would say respectfully that the motive of 
Nonconformists was no mere aim of political or social 
ty. Their object was simply, strie ly, grav 
They were jealous for the honour of Chris 
as nd up, they believed, with the freedom of His 
Church. 1 that every church should be 
free to its own government, and no church should have 
wer to invade the freedom of another. Dr. Vaughan, 


rn of great eloquence, illustrated the grandeur 
of this simple — of the evil in the world that 


would have been avoided had it been adopted long ago, 
and all the blessing that would flow from ite adoption 
hereafter. He concluded by saying: For three centuries 
it was thus with Christ’s church, and Christianity then 
conquered the world. Let it be thus indeed once more, 
and see if it does not conquer the world again. (Great 
cheering.) 

The Rev. Dr. Hatter spoke of the importance of 
maintaining the old principles of Nonconformity in 
opposition to the Romish tendencies of the age. We 
regret that the great demand on our space prevents 
us giving his stirring address. 

The Rev. W. M. Staruam addressed the meeting 
on the relation of Congregational principles to poli- 
tical life. He said he thought they ought to rejoice 
at the passing of the Reform Bill, and to wish success 
to Mr. Miall at Bradford. (Ayplause.) It had been 
said that if they wished to make men tigers, they 
must chain them as such. It would be a good thing 
if some ecclesiastics would leave their Charch rule 
and take up railways. (Laughter.) They could oon- 
trol fares much better than opinions. There was no 
necessary antagonism between the different com- 
munities of Christian churches, and he would espe- 
cially insist that the legislature must do justice to 
Ireland. He who did not want Ireland to be reno- 
vated, and its Church set free from the State, was a 
traitor to his own country. 

Mr. James Stnorrox proposed, and the Rev. J. 
Parker, D.D., seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, which was warmly adopted. 


WEDNESDAY. 

The Union reassembled this morning at half-past 
nine; the Rev. Dr. Campbell in the chair. 

It was resolved that the resolutions passed on 
the preceding day should be referred to the Town 
and Country Committee of the Union, which 
represents all the great county associations. 


COUNCILS OF REFERENCE. 

The Rev. Dr. VAUGHAN read a paper on “ Councils 
of Reference in relation to Church Questions.” He 
said he had heard much of late about alleged evils of 
Congregationalism, against which it was said their 
system did not make any satisfactory provision. It 
was said that sufficient precaution was not taken 
against the admission of improper persons to the 
ministry, and that, especially in the case of smaller 
churches, great errors were made in the selection of 
a minister. Further, that the feuds and disaffections 
which unfortunately occurred in congregations, 
fretted on without some means of settlement, and 
from this arose separations, discredit, and weakness, 
instead of strength. He did not by any means con- 
sider that the evils were so great as was supposed, 
and he believed that the means which they had in 
action were underrated. Their colleges, their 
county and district associations, and the judgment 
and influence of their ministers, generally formed a 
guarantee as to what their ministers should be, He 
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had no hesitation in saying that large churches were 
more competent to adopt their own course in the 
choice of a pastor than any external authority could 
be to determine for them; and in smaller churches 
it was a rare thing for an unsuitable minister to be 
chosen, If differences existed among brethren, or 
between minister and people, so as to occasion 
scandal, the offenders were open to the action of 
public opinion, which would soon make them sen- 
sible that a church without a character was a church 
without power. They were also open to remon- 
strance from the Christian feeling and wisdom 
around them, and there was no form of moral arbi- 
tration of which they were not free to avail them- 
selves. The New Testament gave them instances as 
to how disputes should be settled; both our Saviour 
and St. Paul had sanctioned the bringing in of inter- 
mediate parties or councils to settle differences, 
though it was no less clear that they were exclusive 
of any tribunal or authority as made permanent for 
such purposes. (Hear, hear.) The element came 
into action for the occasion and ended with the 
occasion, and he pleaded for the adoption of this 
principle ; the best mode of acting upon it might 
safely be left to Christian discretion. Those moral 
means were the only means at the disposal of the 
primitive Church. If their system, which was of 
Divine authority, did not work weil, the fault must 
be theirs. To modify an action in relation to a prin- 
ciple was not necessarily to surrender a principle. 
The Congregationalists of New England had local 
ceuncils representing the churches of a district, and 
while those councils might express their opinion as 
to any contemplated settlement of a pastor, or any 


ery | intention to originate a new church, their judgment 


was simply a matter of opinion; no church was 
obliged to bow to it. In an extreme case future fel- 
lowship might be denied to a recusant, but that was 
the utmost that could be done. He did not think 
they ought to adopt the American system—(applanse) 
bnt they ought to aim at the same ends through 
their own means. (Hear, hear.) 


Let it be well romembered that no church is so inde- 
pendent as to be released from the duty of cultivating 
sentiments of esteem and affection towards all neigh- 
bour churches. Every man should feel that he is not 
more bound to cultivate such sentiments, as between 
brother and brother in a particular church, than to do 
his utmost to promote the same as between church and 
church. Where this larger sense of obligation is felt, 
there is little room to fear that improper persons will be 
introduced into our ministry; and while small and 
mischievous separations—schisms because the fruit of 
schiem—are disoountenanced, healthy expansion will be 
encouraged. Let our college au ties do their duty. 
Let our county and district associations do their duty. 
Let our ordioation and our recognition services be what 
they should be, devout and visible manifestations of oar 
local unity. Let these things be, and our ministry and our 
palpits will be about as safe as human lations can 

ethem. Au ordination service should be one of the 
most solemn acts in our religious life. Such, too, should 
our recognition services be, and not be allowed to 
dwindle, as our manner now too often is, into a trumpery 
tea-meeting, a nondesoript sort of service, car on 
amidst the clatter of crockery, and the noisy talk 
and loud laugh of a conviv gathering. And in 
to the settlement of disturbed feeling between 
brother and brother, or between minister and people, we 
have seen that not! ing can be attempted in that direction 
with N promise of success, which may not be accom- 
plished by the simplest forms of arbitration, and without 
the doubtful expedient of a fixed ab extra authority for 
that object. 


The Rev. J. Kennepy, London, proposed a resola- 
tion with the object of seouring the publication of 
Dr. Vaughan’s paper, with the minutes of the session, 
and that the same be referred to a committee for 


consideration. He said he fully endorsed much of | ; 


what Dr. Vaughan had said, for he believed that their 
churches had perfect power to administer their own 
affairs without the aid of external help. 


He ventured to enter a protest against a theory of 
Congregationalism which was given by two honoured 
brethren from that platform on the previous day. He 
did not agree with his dear and valued friend, Mr. 
Stoughtoo, that the primitive Church was one Church 
in one city with 2 congregations. ( Applause.) He 

id not agree with Mr. Edward White that the Apos- 
tolical churches were city churches with many con- 
gregations. That opinion having been pronounced, it 
was right that not only a ls like Mr. Samuel 
Morley, but also a minister holding otter convictions, 
should come forward and say so. He was prepared to 
stand by it, that every congregation of faituful men 
was a true church of the Lord Jesus Christ, having 
oye power to administer its own force uncontrolled 

external authority of any kind. (Applaase.) He 
entered a protest — the Scotch were fond of pro- 
testing—(la 1 a phrase which had ac- 
q considerable currency among them, and seemed 
to have a — deal of pertinence and force, and that 


was the „the one-man ministry.” If Mr. 
White’s theory was right, there was not an Apostolical 
Church in all England, nor in all the world; they were 


all pastors of unapostolical churches, and Mr. Edward 
White aod Mr. Stoughton among the rest of them. 
Laughter.) It was the “‘ one-man ministry ” that had 
rought — in England, under God's blessing, to 
the position it now holds; and their friends who some- 
times talked about the one-man ministry” as if it 
was a very obnoxious thing, were the men who would 
find it very difficult to have a twofold or a trebled 
ministry co-operating with them in their own churches. 
He believed they were substantially right in their notion 
of practice as to church goverument, and as to their 
ministry as well. 


He had hoped that Dr. Vaughan would have been 
prepared to suggest something like the New England 
plan. In America their brethren had a standing 
council in Connecticut, and in other parts of New 


ing like them t be adopted. 
aye ts into 2 any unnatural brauch; the 
alteration must grow out of the convictions of 
ministers and churches. 
The Rev. G. Rosstns, Slough, seconded the reso- 
lation. He said he had hoped that Dr. Vaughan 


organisation was would creep in. 
work and action of their Church had shown that her 
constitution was good. She had kept out rationalism 
and superstition, while the Episcopalians, with all 
the breakwaters of the State, had not been able to 
keep out infidelity, schism, and superstition. (Hear, 
hear.) After all, they must remember the life of 
the Church was the strength of the Charch. That 
life was love. The strength of the Church did not 
consist in its creed, its ritual, or ita mode of govern- 
ment, but in its love; and because he believed that 
their principles the most created, sustained, and ex- 
pressed that love, he maintained them, and was sure 
they might look forward to the future with calm 
satisfaction, when they had such men as Dr. 
Vaughan, Mr. Stoughton, and others, leading them 
on in the right direction, opening their eyes to see 
what the evils were arising from an abuse of their 
system, and suggesting modes by which they might 
be removed. (Applause.) 


The Rev. R. M. Macpratr, Sheffield, moved an 


and deacons. He said he knew a 

which in four years had had four quarrels, and these 
things had brought great scandal upon the denomi- 
nation. If there were squabbles and quarrels with- 
out, they should have harmony within. They should 
resemble that place where the most unruly passions, 
desires, and instincts were brought into subjection 


the rule. He knew pretty well what was going 
in different parte of the was 

pared to admit that there were many things arising 
from time to time requiring the action of some ex- 
ternal influence. The rule, however, was 


i 


There ought to be in every county godly and dis- 
creet men (like Mr. Parsons, of York) to whom all 
persons might be willing to refer points of dispute. 
Most disputes had small beginnings; they often 
began with little jealousies or tempers on the part of 
some exceedingly incompetent deacon— 
or on the part of the minister who y knew his 
own place, and interfered too much in departments 
of service with which others had most distinotly 
to do. 

The Rev. W. Tarrron, of Yarmouth, said he knew 
a case in which a church had been subject to the 
interposition of one or two wise men to a 
larger church in the immediate neigh 


of years a downward one. How was such a case to 
be dealt with? It seemed to him that they were 
utterly helpless, unless they went in force from the 
neighbourhood to the church in question and en- 
deavoured to reason the leading men into a course 
of wisdom. Now and then a troublesome man would 
continue to keep a church in a state of d 

for years. He knew an instance in which such a 
person had in seven or eight years thrown three 
successive churches into utter confusion and dis- 
organisation. In such a case, the whole weight, in- 
tolligenoe, and piety of the particular church, and of 
the surrounding churches, ought to be brought to 
bear upon the offending person, who should be dis- 
tinctly told that such things must not be in any 
ohurch of the Lord Jesus Christ; and if he declined 
to listen to the counsels which were offered him, and 
to apologise and repent, he should be regarded as 
% heathen man and a publican.” 

The Rev. T. Arnoip, Northampton, said they 
ought to stand or fall by reference to the authority 
of Scripture. During the disputes at Corinth no 
recommendation was made to seek the help of the 
neighbouring church of Achaia. (Hear, hear.) Some 
of the speakers appeared to suggest something like 
an incipient form of a Pan-Anglican Synod— 
(laughter)—and that Synod had dene nothing—in 
fact, worse thau nothing—in settling the disputes of 
the Established Church. They should remember, 
too, that Episcopacy arose out of the weakness of 
charches that could not manage their own affairs. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Brownz, Bamford, said that many 
eminent writers in their church had recommended 


England there were occasional councils. The ooca- 
sional councils were approved almost universally, but ; 


outside help in cases of difference, and he * 
those differences required that kind of help. 
name of Christ was sometimes dragged 
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demanded in the harmonious working of a oo 

; but there were now many pleasant examples 
their churches of well-educated young men who stood 
somewhat in the relation of Timothy to Paul, and who 
served as sons in the Gospel. 


The Rev. Dr. Fatpina, of Rotherham, moved 


ministerial assistance, to 
attention of the students in our colleges 


He said that the obstacles in the w 


arrangement had been indicated 
The Principal — wore the unwillingness of 


ifficulty of rightly 

to each. The great diftoalty 
great di ; 

of sustentation. That might be arranged by one 
minister giving up a certain amount of income for a 
certain amount of service ; but they had been spend- 
ing a good deal of time in considering how ministerial 
and not decreased. 


youns man more attractive than the old one, they 
better not make the choice. (Hear, 

Daviss, of Shrewsbary, urged that the word“ 
tanta should be taken out of the resolution, and 
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rst instance been 


in a 
_| and it ought not to be hard for a C man to 


deference to an older minister than himself. 
hear.) The Rev. Mr. Gwrruzr, of Manches- 


con aie 


tahip enabled the pastor and congre- 
to make acquaintance with the colleague. The 
. J. Barter, of Worcester, was also in favour 
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(Laughter 1 — 

. oung men 

of their N. instead of their duties, and 

might arise, which might be fostered 
congregation taking sides between the minis- 

ters. 


Dr. Surru having briefly replied, strongly urging 
the desirableness of passing the resolution as it 
stood, the resolution was then put, and carried 
unanimously. 


ete 


CHAPBL EXTENSION. 


＋ 400,000. Support was solicited 
of this useful society, in order that it 


the claims which it received from all 
parts of thecountry. Mr. Wrigley that there 
was great need of chapel extension both to supply 
the existing demand, and also because supply created 
demand, especially in villages and amongst the work- 
ing population, for whom humble buildings would be 
suitable, because grand churches repelled them. 
Mr. Alderman Brown (Bedford) seconded the motion. 
He did not think that their Chapel Building Society 


might satisfy 


had received fair consideration and support from 


their ministers and oo ions. (Hear.) The 
Rev. Dr. VaVenax thought that the society well 
deserved to receive more frequent bequests. The 
motion was adopted without further discussion. 

An adjournment took place to the Free-trade Hall 
for dinner. About 800 sat down, uuder the presidency 
of Mr. E. Lewis. After dinner, the health of the 
Queen was drunk, and a verse of the National Anthem 
sung. The Rev. Dr. CAMPBELL expressed, on behalf 
of the visitors, satisfaction with the arrangements 
and gratitude to Manchester friends for their 


hospitality. 
EVENING MEETING. 


In the evening, after tea in the Cavendish-street 
Schoolroom, a public meeting was held in the 1 
which was crowded. Mr. James Sidebottom presi 
The Rev. A. M*LaRen having offered prayer, 

The Chalnuax, in his opening remarks, expressed 
his t at the absence of Mr. J one, CSOT who 
to preside, but who was 

He believed that the 


EN 


ed. ing 


of the present week had been pervaded 

spirit, and that the various subjects 
which had oome under discussion had been treated 
with the seriousness and earnestness which they 
merited. He believed there was a unity of purpose 
and unity of spirit which had, perhaps, never been 
exceeded in any previous year, and he trusted that 
the feeling would ever increase. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Orossiz, LL. B., of Derby, read a 
paper “On the Cultivation of Spiritual Life in our 
Churohes’’—in the course of which he said that 
the churches reflected some of the characteristics of 
the age. If the churches influenced the world, the 
world also influenced the churches. The world 
sometimes saw outlines of its own image in the 
churches. That ought not to be. The churches 
shonld convert the world, not the world the 
ohurches. There was a conversion in this age 
of the churches by the world. The materialism of 
the age was reflected in the ritualism of the charches, 
in the visible symbols which veiled and obsoured the 
spiritual truth. The rationalism of the age was 
reflected in the rationalism of the churches. But a 
prominent characteristic of this age was the want of 
settled, sterling, intelligent principle; a charac- 


. | teristic this, too, which had ite reflection in the 
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Another sin was the fastness of modern life, resultin 


ble, indisorimi 
in 
peopl b 7 7 
@ were by no means exempt from 
described the character thus: 
Flavia, most tender of her own name, 
Is rather careless of her sister's : 


Bat, ifthe touch « character, it dies, 


It generally took two persons to accomplish a sin of this 
sort. He who listened to and enjoyed another's un- 
charity was neither better nor worse than a receiver of 
stolen goods. Alluding next to the light thrown on the 


-giving 
Cowper 


286 | social and moral condition of a portion of the industrial 


classes by the proceedings of trades unions, he said it was 
difficult to say whether the business or the social aspect 
of theee crimes was the worst—whether the ignorance 
or depravity indicated vas the r; but the doing 
of sach things was a terrible of the social aod 
moral condition of those who did them. Reoent times 
had presented peculiar temptations to the sins he had 
pointed out. The increase of wealth was one of the 
distinct perils of our time, and threatened to com- 
mercialise the spirit of the country. An 7 in- 
fluence to morals was the hurry in which meu lived 
now—the d decrease in leisure, whether for 
thought, culture, meditation, or prayer. The churches 
of England have not done what they could and should 
have done against these tendencies of our times. Un- 
trathfuloess, uncharitableness, and selfishoegs, had all 
been distinctly helped the example of the churches 
in many ways. Prof extreme regard about what- 
soever things were true, honest, just, and of good 
report, the practical 1 has been rather against 
* * 4 22 or anything but 
against vice. @ con y urging some practical 
considerations as to the Charch’s daty in relation to 
these evils. The Church's function was not judicial, 
and if the words of mercy and forgiveness to sinners 
could be made more frequently heard in the churches, 
sinners of all ranks and conditions would beer that 
kind of rebuke until the majestic pity of forgiving love 
made it impossible to sin again. Such a condition of 
public morals, moreover, indicated an urgent need for 
the preaching of morals. He did not seek to have 
resumed what was formerly called dry moral preach- 
”that was the preacher’s fault. Christ preached 
morals, and lived them ; hing Christ should be to 
a far larger extent than it was, a preaching of morals. 
They must also have a large increase of the pastorate. 
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On the conclusion of the paper, a doxology was 
sung, and the meeting separated. 


THunrsDAy. 
ofthe assembly were resumed and con- 
cluded on Thursday, in Grosvenor-street Chapel, 
Piccadilly, Manchester, under the presidency of the 
Rev. J. E. Campbell, D. D., Bradford. 
THE SCOTCH CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The Rev. P. Wurrs, Montrose (the deputation 
from the Scottish Union), delivered a brief address 
on the condition of Congregationalism in Scotland. 
He said the Scottish churches would watch with eager 
interest and sympathy the course which the English 

ionalists should pursue in the critical times 

upon w they were entering. He was persuaded 
that a great amount of the old Puritanic fire still 
dwelt in their heart ; and that the great standard of 
ecclesiastical freedom would be by them carried for- 
ward to and final triumph—that triumph 
— ont Se destruction of the Church of land, 
emancipation and salvation. Sens, ear.) 

The deepest sympathies of the Scottish churches were 
with the full, free, earnest of Christ's 


The si 


doubled, and in others the accom- 
e churches had been largely increased. 


M. Davis moved a resolution expres- 
in the welfare of the Congregational 
Scotland and a desire for fraternal inter- 


motion was adopted. 
ROMISH TENDENCIES AND RITUALISM. 

The Rev. J. G. Roonns read a paper on the Romish 
tendencies of the t age, as exhibited in the 
Catholic revival in the Anglican Church. He saidit 
was not an easy task to convince English Protestants 
that there was any of the triumph of Roman- 
ism in this country. At first sight it would seem that 
no peril could be more remote, and no ion 
more groundless. If Protestantism had retained its 
position in times of darkness and su ition, it 
seemed incredible that it should be in 
an age which was characterised by the impatience 
with which it chafed against all restraint and author- 
ity, andthe boldness with “a 222 ight 
to press its inquiries in every department of thought. 
But there were numbers of thoughtful men who felt 
that the Protestantism of England, as far as the Estab- 
lished Church was concerned, had not been in such 
— peril since the days of the Kevolution. (Hear, 

.) Events had e it apparent, as strong Non- 
conformists had always maintained, that the real 
danger was in the Church, and not without it. (Ap- 
plause.) The movement had, in his opinion, very 
unfortunately been named Ritualism, which served to 
conceal its true character; and under that name it 
had dev erie On Serre nen wees og 
would have been believed possible. Ritualism 
was exultant in tone, and that tone was justified by 
the position it had taken and felt itself able to main- 
tain. The bench of bishops had shrunk from any 
decided condemnation of the theories of the Ritualists, 
royal commissioners had been compelled to nec res 
and even the mild advice they gave was laughed to 
seorn by a which felt itself strong enough to 
defy even the highest ecclesiastical authority. Ritual- 
ism was active, energetic, wise in its generation, ex- 
hibiting wondrous skill in meeting the vurious 
weaknesses of the age; and consequently it was pro- 
ive, and was now hardly disguised Romanism. 
ear, hear.) It was fallacious to argue from the de- 
cline of the tarian movement of thirty years ago 
a similar 15 the Ritualistio of ae 
argument upon an utter ignorance of the 
facts themselves. Ritualism was the fuller and bolder 


Protestants. The Tractarians did not shrink from ac- 
cusing Rome of the guilt of schism, but the Ritualists 


oor 4 mech more Wel and penitent . Be 
essed the guilt o wandering, and sought re- 
union with Esthetic Ehristondou, on the plea that, 


had been guilty of schism, the Church of 
still had preserved the apostolic succession 
sacraments. said that in twenty years 
whole current of English thought would be 


son for Congrega 


brought ta the Catholic level. Their efforts were put 


forward with the most ing energy and self- 
— 9 1 wielded the on Ritualistic churches 
the 4,000/. a year—a significant les- 
tionalists—of which 1,000/. was t 

inmusic alone. The position of the clergy of the 
Church of England seemed to be this—that they 
were at liberty to believe e ing in general and 
rothing in particular. 4 was unable to 
complete the — re 
Rev. Exocn Metitor moved, and the Rev. T. 

G. Honrox (Wolverhampton) seconded a resolution, 


Sr „and requesting 
him to allow it to printed in the proc i The 


last-named said that he ed the 
recent Ch Congress at Wolverhampton, and he 
found a 
councils 


ving 
given rise to it. They must meet it by influencing 
bad pungent tracts that should lay hold of the poopla 
an ould lay ho o people 
— a — by working 
masses of the people, instead of lea ving 
priests. He believed the mass of the people were 


was that it was a compound of superficial 
solid error. 


F 
: 


been exhibitions with reference to 


Regium Donum 
which made them ashamed of those who professed to 
be Protestant Dissenters. He trusted that the whole 
nation was not to be degraded, and that the Presby- 
terians and Establishmentarians would imitate the | G 


Roman Catholics in refusing to have anything to do 
with endowments. (Hear.) They hoped to be able 
to show to their friends in Ireland that they would 
be stronger and better from a system of total disen- 
dowment of all religious bodies, and this would be a 
=e against endowments in this country. 
ear. 
Mr. S. Mon, in seconding the resolution, said 
that the aim of the Congregationalists was not solel 
inst the Roman Catholics, but it included all reli- 
gious endowments. (Hear, hear.) The Irish Church 
was one of the greatest scandals in Christendom. 
1 5 With the view of influencing the opinion 
of byterians, he suggested the following addition 
to the resolution :— 
ve expression to this oon- 
— — that the continued 
by 9 


13268. 
After some further discussion the resolution was 
passed, with the addition suggested by Mr. Morley. 


the 

a von they regarded as the great subject of 

The Rev. J. G. Roomns said that tho absence of 
the Low Church the Church Congress 
was a very &i to the 
great di been 
— f 

could 


Y | ciples of Independency, and after ha 
ustrious 


of the um Donum tea | li 
nee 


a 
“The Stats of the Continent in Relation to Religious 
Liberty 
The 
That 
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way, but it could not be brought 


votes of thanks having been passed, 
the chairman closed the session with and the 
benediction. 1 
In the evening a soirée was held in the Rusholme- 
road Schoolroom, followed by a sermon to young men 
in — chapel, by tho Rev. Henny Barenmton, of 
w. 


„ 

n evening a m 

working men was held in the Corn —— Mr. O. 

Reed, F. S. A., of and was well 

supported on the platform, of the 
moderate 


was a men. 
The Onarmman gave a brief account of the 


liver Crom- 


some of its must ill 
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t, the occupation and function, of 
described a condition of things 

the reason and the 
imself, to destroy the 
man, to crush it down under the 
community which he called the 
in the true craft of the presbyter the 
the individual man to think and 
himself, not to make him the slave of the 
church. In that sense there was a 


priestcraft in England, and he would 


presbyter in i 
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. e thanks to the 
was y acclamation, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


WORKING MEN AND PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


devotional 
. J. Christien, of Manchester, the Chair- 
man introduced the business of the evening in 
speech of great tact and ability, avoi ing Dor the 


occasion e of a, purely denominational 
character. were also delivered by the Rev. 
=a 3 Th 2 B. A., en the Rev. L. 

van, , White, G. of Lon- 
don. The addresses were Behe ractical, and 


For the above account we are greatly indebted to 
[the very excellent reports which have appeared in the 
daily issue of the Manchester Examiner and Times. 


„Observer obliges us with the following notes 


on the Union meetings :— 
The experience of some years leads to the conclusion 


that the autumnal meeting just concluded has been one 


of the most satisfactory ever held. It would perhaps 
be a good test of the increased importence and power 
of the Union if one who had been present at the pre- 
vious gathering in Cottonopolis, under John Burnet, 
in 1845, and John Alexander in 1853, were to register for 
our information the comparative dimensions and influ- 
ence of each. 

The sermons, papers, discussions, and meetings, if 
not everything that could be desired, were at least far 
freer from defects, especially the defect of inordinate 
length, than formerly. The sermon on Monday evening, 
as you bave already informed your readers, was an 
earvest and impassioned outburst of heart-searching 
philosophy. The preacher himself was a study for an 
artist ; he looked, while delivering his message, as we 
may imagine one of the ancient prophets appeared while 
delivering the promises or threatenings from God to his 
wrapt auditory. Nor was the sermon of Thursday 
evening at all lacking in pathos and power. From the 
appropriate text, “Son, go work to-day in my vine. 


been acceptable to many. 
nearly spoilt by the reading of s paper on Tbe 
Cultivation of Spiritual Life,” which was very long, 
and hardly suitable for such an occasion. The 


cause, and worthy of himself; 
utterance of Mr. Prentice was a fitting sequal to it. 


yard,” the successor of Dr. Wardlaw proved himself 
worthy of his position. His divisions of the subject 
suggest the line of argument and illustration employed : 
—An emblem of the Church, ‘‘a vineyard” ; the impe- 
rative demand made upon it, “work”; the duty of 
every one to find a sphere of action, “go”; the dignity 
of the worker, and the grandeur of the enterprise, 
„Son,“ my vineyard”; the urgency of the call, and 
the necessity for immediate service, “to-day.” The 
attendance was large, and the attention unflaggingly 
maintained. 

The limitation adopted in respect to papers and 
speeches answered admirably ; and the bell-ringing of the 
Chairman was impartiality itself, at the same time 
amusing the audience and causing the strictest con- 
densation of remark by the speakers. The croaking at 
times, both in the papers and the oratory, was consider- 
able, but it was impossible to look at the assembly, and 
remember that not more than half of the denomination 
in England and Wales was represented, without finding 
a parallel for the poor Independents” in the ruined 
farmers of free trade so famous by the hunchback of 
Fleet-street. A little sneering was also indulged in at 
the expense of the poor and weak, or small“ men, as 
they were called, with rather an offensive freeness ; and 
I fear if the ‘‘ smalls” had to discuss the failings of the 
“greats” it might not be an over-edifying spectacle. 
The fabulist tells us of the sign-painter who pictured 
the man overcoming the lion, but suggests that if the 


lion had been the artist, the man might have occupied a 
far less dignified position. The foot must not say to the 
head, or the head to the foot, I have no need of thee.” 


We should beware of offending ‘‘one of these little 


The public meeting in the Free Trade Hall was a 


working men at the Corn Exchange 
a failure in point of attendance. At 
at Sheffield tickets had been forwarded 
and factories, admitting the holders to 
up to a certain time. This precaution had not 
taken in the case of the working men’s meeting at 


of 


As usaal, there were a few gatherings of a social 


and sectional kind. The Lancashire College students 
had a dinner, and a talk over old times and new oppor- 
tunities. The total abstainers had tea and conference, 
and a meeting at the Assembly-rooms of the Free Trade 
Hall. A resolution was passed that the Union should 
be requested to receive, and Mr. Newman Hall be re- 
quested to prepare, a paper for the annual assembly on 
the subject of teetotalism. Meetings of working men 
were also held at Bowdon and Pendleton with good suc- 
cess. The United Kingdom Alliance and the local Peace 
Society prepared addresses for submission to the Union ; 
but the Committee of Reference, in the exercise of 
their discretion, did not sanction their introduction. 


The weather, almost without exception, was as wet, 


cold, and dreary, as the welcome of the friends was 


hearty and cheerful. Those who visited Manchester for 
the first time saw it under a cloud, as regarded the 
atmosphere; but all was bright, genial, and sunny 
within the homes to which the delegates had been 
invited. We trust an influence for good was felt in 
many an abode by the kindly entertainers, which may 
be as a pleasant memory for them and for their chil- 
dren. 

One thing in reference to the Union meetings requires 
serious thought : that is, the increasing number of those 
who attend them, and the augmented difficulty of find- 
ing accommodation, as also the amount of expenditure 
incurred by the friends who receive us. The latter item 
alone is sufficient to deter many cities and towns from 
inourring such a formidable difficulty as the pecuniary 
outlay at present demanded. It seems bad taste to 
dictate to one’s hosts, but would it not be far better for 
them, more advantageous to us, and set a better example 
to the world, if the entertainments on these occasions 
were far leas costly then they are? I heard that as much 
as 38. Gd. per head was paid for the Manchester dinner 
alone, and this probably did not comprise the cost of the 
building where the banquet was spread. All otber 
things were prepared on the same profuse scale. My 
own opinion is that if it were wanted merely to get rid 
of money, it had better get into better hands than hotel- 
keepers usually are; next, that men of ordinary common 
sense would be better pleased with a meal hearty and 
substantial, but causing as little trouble and expense as 
possible, and if there are any among us who care more 
for the good cheer” than aught else, we sball get on 
as well, not to say far better, without, than with them 


And better even than this, while living in style” is 


cursipg no small portion of the community, here would 
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be an opportunity of publicly rebuking such a spirit, and 
at the same time showing a more excellent way.“ 


THE NEW WEST OF ENGLAND 
DISSENTERS’ PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 
On Tuesday, Oct. 1, the ceremony of laying the 

foundation 2 of this school, at Taunton, wes per- 
formed in the of a large number of proprie- 
tors and of the school. The site is 2 — 


—— — ild- 
ing be an imposing one. It is to cost, including 
the land, not less than 20,000/., and is to be 


ready for in about two years. The ex- 
terior of the is designed in the Tudor style 
of architecture, and will have, with its frontage of 


about 230 feet, a very imposing effect. The central 
feature will consist of a tower, between eighty and 
feet in height. The building itself will con- 

tain an entrance-hall in the centre, to the right of 
which will be 28 on the ground floor, private 
sitting- or the masters, with a day-room for 
the junior masters, overlooking the playground; a 
schoolroom sixty-five feet by thirty, five class-rooms, 
lavatory, and a large covered playground. To 
left of the entrance will be the committee-room. 
pal’s study, dining-room sixty-five feet by 
steward's sitting-room, with kitchen, scullery, 
larder, and servants’ hall. The one and two 
are arranged for the dormitories for the 
in rooms accommodating from six to thirteen 
Masters’ bedrooms, lavatories, bath- 
rooms also pro- 
floor. general is 80 
eep the domestic ent en- 
distinct from the scholastic de- 


52 
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412 see that they run no risk by doing 
as we have done; and we may be satisfied that they may 
be as sure of success if they are only as wise as we have 
been—and we take no special credit for greater wisdom 
in practical matters than other people. All over Eng- 
land, at proper distances from each other, these institu - 
have been founded in connection with the 


what hes been done here, to the honour of those 
who originated this institu and have been its faith- 
churches have a great 

. (Hear, hear.) 


handed Mr. Thomas a trowel, 


eposited in the cavity beneath 
which was then lowered, and laid with the 
formalities. At the conclusion, 

The Rev. D. Tuomas said :— 

I this stone to be fairly and properly laid, in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
May the Lord lift upon us the light of His countenance ! 

the Lord prosper our work! The work of our 
O Lord, prosper Thou it! 
Rev. E. H. Jonzs (Bri weg | offered up a 
er, invoking the Divine blessing upon 
The ceremony was concluded b 
singing of the anthem, “‘ Now unto Him that is 
able to us from falling,“ rounds of cheering for 
the new college, for Mr. Thomas, and for the head- 
master 


The panes and friends then adjourned to 
i r House, where dinner had been laid out. 


Their friends conneeted with the Established Church 
middle-class schools scattered throughout the 
country, and Dissenters should be equally ready to do 


institution did supply, at least to the western part of 
+ obs mye 


* classical and general educa- 
tion at a moderate price; while at the same time the 
oe were educa in the distinctive principles of 

onconformity. (Hear, hear.) Many of the old pupils 
were useful and, haps, ornamental members of 
society ; and he hoped present and future scholars would 


also oocupy similar positions. The head master 
and confidence of all. (Hear, 
. another proof of material prosperity 
which ought not to be overlooked. Ten years ago the 
reserve fund was something like 2,000/., now it amounted 
to nearly 9,000/. ; and a large portion of this had been 


t by out of profits, were now ed in a 
Fanta er 1 sedating, Thy. tad Ui 
a w would last long 


—ů —— 


after all t had passed away ee en 
needed continued apport of all thelr frienda A 
would * rity to the Dissenters’ Pro- 
prietary School. May ite success in the future be never 
less than its suocess in the past; but 


with 
years so may its prosperity increase!” (Applaase.) 
The Cuaraman next proposed The cl of all 
denominations,” which was responded to by the Rev. 
G. S. Keany (Baptist). 
— and spoken to by the Rev. D. Thomas, Mr 
usgrave, and the Rev. Mr. Taylor. The Rev. E. 
Jones, in eulogistio » “The Head- 
Mr. Griffith,” 


his best thanks, o 

Ie Ale err 
to gaia on insight fo er 
to gain an i t into p and p an 
to direct his own efforts towards their accomplish - 
ment. “He was indebted also, in a very large measure, 
to the confidence placed in him, and the hearty con- 
tinued co-operation, to which was mainly attributable 
the success that had attended his exertions. 
Ministers in that county, and in neighbouri 
counties, rendered v i ao 


religion when 
this school mtg: be 
position—when the school was no longer an experi- 


ment, but a proved success, no longer a tabernacle 


but a temple. (A Th ust expect, 
sttompt, © higher gaoceas still, end not be’ eatefled 
until reached such a position as must con- 


of the locality, and benefit and to the 
onconformist churches of the — not 
and profitable field of labour 


The corner-stone was laid by the Rev. David | merely a pleasant ) 
Thomas, of Bristol, and prior to the ceremony the | for the ministers of the locality, but the best 
pupils of the school sanga hymn. In the course of and greatest support to the in igence and reli- 
an earnest address Mr. Fon said : gious => of the whole — 7 and such a 
No this institution, as you all know, has for its pur- support and so great an advantage in every respect 
- pose, besides the — of a high case of guneval that others in almost every locality should covet, 
edacation for the boys here brought together, the | attempt, and succeed in gaining, similar institutions. 
cultivation of Christian principles in with | (“ Hear, hear, and applause.) 
the faith of the Gospel we as Congregationalists hold, Several other toasts were * and a vote of : 
and the cultiva so far as may be consistent with the | thanks to the chairman ; 
general work of school, of the . those priu- 8 
— — — 0 On we — 8. senda Tun Rev. Aazon Buzzacort, B. A., has 
give the st we can to the support of this the pastorate of the Pentonville-road 
great work, (Hear, hear.) I do very earnestly hope | Church. 
the example of our success will bave an influence} Tun Rev. Da. Rosent Vaveran has 
body throughout the land. I 
without its influence bitherto. 
at Wolverham owes some- 
the school at Taunton has been 
ee to know .— * * 
our friends in the eastern 
Se of Mad cob theenecives to estublich © large fiftieth anni of the ordination of the Rev. Dr. 
middle school in which the youth of three or foar | Pringle, of the North United Presbyterian Charch at 
counties should be trained was very much owing to the | Auchterarder, was a tea-meeting, at 
ae ere pny pape which 1,000 guineas, which had been as 
0 them by our example and our success. | u recognition services, were presented 
All the Nonconformists all over the h counties are of bs by the 


Tue Rev. C. H. Spurncsown preached at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle on Sunday. He is still evidently 
far from well, and when he appeared on the dais, 
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up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.“ 


DISSENTERS AND RiruaLism.—Some curious state- 
ments were made at the recent Church Congress. 
Thus the Rev. Dr. Littledale said he had had 
connection with Dissenters, and had 
admitted a great number of them into the English 
Church, who came to it for the sake of those doo- 
and which were least like those of 

in the Church nearest to Dissent. He 


Dissent, since the Tractarian had been at work, had 
steadily diminished. (Laughter, cries of “ No, no,” 
and cheers.) On the other hand, in the Church of 


Ireland, where there was no Ritual, persons and 


families of great respectability were going in shoals 
to the Plymouth Brethren, because there was no 
difference, for all practical purposes, between them 
and the Church. (“ No, no,” and Hear, hear.’’) 
The Rev. Mr. Hillyard, of Norwich, asked why it 
was that of all the bitter opponents of Ritualism, 
Dissenters were the most bitter? It was because 
they felt that Ritualists were winning their flooks— 
(applause and disapprobation)—by increasing the 

of the Charch, and infusing into it some 
of the warmth and fervency that had been the secret 
of their own success. 


PRESENTATION OF A Crozier TO A BisHor.—On 
Thursday evening week a meeting of the friends of 
Dr. Gray, Bishop of Capetown, was held at St. John's 
Schoolroom, Wolverhampton, under the presidency 
of Mr. J. G. Tal when a beautiful crozier was 


ted to the on the occasion of his attain- 
— fifty-ninth year. An address which had been 
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the occasion, 

admiration of 
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a 

. but it would be 

to raise 6001. a year before his wish could 

i he were not compelled to pay a 

sum of 100/.a year, which Seomey com oe 
he had paid to Dr. Colenso, he should contribute 

sum towards the 600/. required. He might mention, 

however, that just before he left his diosese Dr. 


ing that amount, but he had been advised to take no 
notice of it. 
Tue Reviciovs Question in Amernicax UNIVER- 
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assembles for daily ers, and for religious sger- 
vices on Sundays. faculty, as well as the sta- 
dents, are required to be present at both. Buba 
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provision, 
Paritan founders, affords an 
students whose families do not 
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only holds ite 


MARK-LANE,—THIS DAY. 
There was a moderate supply of English wheat on sale at 
Mark-lane to-day, the quality of which was generally poor. 


foreign a fair retail business was transacted, at fully that day’s 
prices, The supply of barley was limited, and the late ad- 
vance was readily obtained Floating cargoes of wheat have 
been in brisk demand, at the improvement already notloed; 
barley and other descriptions of produce have realised very 
full prices. No change has taken place in the value of malt, 
The supply was moderately extensive. Oats sold at Monday's 
improved currency. Beans and peas were rather scarce, and 
fully as dear. Maize meta fair inquiry, and prices have an 
upward tendency. Linseed and rapeseed were firm in price. 
Trefoils and winter tares support late rates. 
ARRIVALS THIS WEEK. 
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Anyone looking at 
is now invested on nearly every 
and if the last tel have brought truthful 


his Cardinal ma find it 


these are 
m prison; some of the old 
evinced a disposition to fight 


cri 

Wich a krupt treasury, he is 
against his own inclinations, to maintain 
ostensibly for the purpose of keeping 
down a movement which commands his own 
passionate support of his 
and all this because Napoleon commands 
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tifloal a position at once 80 


him to do it. Such a state of things cannot last 
long, and we may expect it to be put an end to, 
one way or the other, before many days are 


over. 
Some statistics have appeared in one of the 
9 professing to give the numbers of the 
enians in England, {reland, and America. 
They are said to exceed a million 
Whether they are reall 


reons. 


such a formidable 


ised sixty 
cartridges from the Volunteer 
Reepham, where a battle on a small 
y now going worst of 
contest, from loss of life, is 
it necessitates a considerable increase in 
er of the nation. Every 
ve to be watched night and 
kind of — continues long, 
police-force will be doubled, and every 
policeman will have to carry arms. 
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er of his party. We 
80 


to le a man saying “ that 
ions between Church and State must 
reviewed before long. The Church of Eng- 
should be kept free from ecclesiastical 
and innovation. The 
ment in Ireland, however, is an insult 
ion of the majority of the country, 
to Protestantism, and a source of 
to and; but in dealing with it, 
as it must soon be dealt with, he was strongly 
op to the re-endowment of any religious 
” Mr. Moncrieff, too, whois not given to 
any “revoluti ” sentiments, has said, on 
the same subject, at Edinburgh, that it was 
impossible to maintain ish Church in 
ciple, though it must be a question of prac- 
tical expediency how far we were to go in re- 
ducing or abolishing it.” 
Yesterday the Government provided two of 
its favourite exhibitions for the education of the 
English mind. There were two executions, 
one at Newgate and one at H Gaol. 
With a considerateness for the feelings of the 
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the first was ordered to take — 
eight and the second at ten o'clock. Having 
seen one, therefore, the mob proceeded to see 
the other. At both they had an unusual sensa- 


struggled fear- 
was — 4 — 
only after a scene which must have n 


. Why, really, is not bull-baiting 
„ If the bratual 
t 


gloa 
, surely they would 
not be unreasonable in asking for the revival 
of some of the good old Eng amusements, 
which mere humanity has put down. 


All over England there will be many who will 
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5 rejoice to see that Mr. Henry Richard is cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of future electors 
of Merthyr. No man out of the House of 


Commons could do more effectual service in it 


than our valued friend. No Welshman has such 


claim on his countrymen as Mr. Richard has: 
no Nonconformist could so well or so effectually 
represent the Nonconformity of Wales. We are 


glad to hear that there appears to be good pros- 


pect of his success. 


VOLUNTARIES AND EDUCATION. 


Ir is not often that a public man occupies 
unique and painful 
by Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., 


as WAS ass 
on Friday last. On that day a conference 
of leadi ionalists was held at Man- 


chester to consider the relations of that body to 
the question of ogee education. Mr. Baines 
presided, and with ability, fullness, and a can- 
dour which all must admire, explained the 
reasons for changing his views on the subject. 
Few men have done more during a lengthened 
public life to promote the cause of general 
education in its varied forms than the ‘hon. 
member for As he himself says, it has 


been his “ hobby.” Mr. Baines has also 


been | in which 


| the foremost champion of Voluntary as distin- 


guished from State-assisted education. For 
many years he has been the leader of the small 
minority, who have not merely protested against 
the State support of education, but have made 
noble and continuous sacrifices in their efforts 
to realise their own theory in practice. For 
nearly a generation this independent attitude of 
voluntary educationists has been maintained amid 
great discouragement. Their ranks have been 
gradually thinning, their difficulties have in- 
creased with the lapse of time and the dovelop- 
ment of the Privy Council system, and public 
opinion has entirely turned,against them. 
short, after this long trying 
conflict, the purely voluntary systemof education, 
which ne such immense service in former 
years, is, as Mr. Baines frankly admits, 
“‘ obviously overmatched and undermined.” 

The facts on which this conclusion is based 
are only too conclusive, and are stated by Mr. 
Baines with characteristic fairness and impar- 
tiality. He contrasts the steady extension of 


the Privy Council system with the decline of 
the Volun system. It is not merely that 
the former succeeded by help of national 


funds—for public grants are made conditional 
on voluntary contributions, and more than 
three millions sterling was subscribed by the 
mg for school buildings between 1839 and 
865. But the educati system sustained 

the Committee of Council has been improved, 
and its funds distributed with growing impar- 
tiality among religious bodies. Under this 
mixed system of voluntary action and State aid,” 
Mr. Baines is compelled to admit, “ we see that 
the country has more numerous schools, more 
commodious and healthy school-buildings, 
— — and better school apparatus, more 
highly-trained teachers, more competent assis- 
tant-teachers, and, above all, a system of school 
inspection by able inspectors, which, with the 
recently adopted principle of payment by 
results, tends to stimulate exertion and prevent 
abuse.” By this agency education of some sort 
is provided for a million and a-half of children, 
sad yee ord - the — in nny * the other 

ools supported sole con - 
tional zeal or individual liberal! , . fn the 
majority of cases, been unable to contend 
against this formidable rivalry. There are 
indeed—and it is a very honourable distinction 


— many highly efficient schools, under well- 


trained teachers, some te yr , — 2 
the proper amount of school fees paid by 

nts who are willing to make sacrifices 
or the education of their children, and others 
sustained by large subscriptions.” But they 
are the exception ; and many schools have been 
closed, and even those which are still kept up 


are sustained with increasing difficulty. Most 


of the religious denominations receive Govern- 
ment help. The grants have been accepted by 
the National Society and Church of England 
schools, by the British and Foreign School 
Society, and the Wesleyans, the Roman 
Catholics, the Unitarians, the Society of Friends, 
by the Nonconformists of Wales, by the Estab- 
lished Church and Free Ch of Scotland, 
d by a considerable and increasing number of 
schools belonging to the Congregational bodies. 
With some remarkable exceptions, the purely 
Mecca 22 * —— school 
i ose which are State-supported, 
and their best scholars have been — away 
by the temptation of becoming pupil-teachers 
in the Government schools. On the whole Mr. 
Baines is obliged to state his belief that there 
is a smaller number of purely Voluntary schools 
connected with ationalists than there 
1 the great efforts made from 1843 to 
1846. 


What then is to be done? Must educational 
Voluntaries continue to bear their testimony on 
behalf of a 3 which they still hold in the 
abstract P principle irrevocably forbid 
them, under any circumstances, to accept State 
nome A Mr. Baines — the question — the 

ace, though perhaps with too strong a tendency 
to make — his —5 He is still as much indis- 
posed as ever to receive Government money for 
the support of religion. But the work of day- 
schools is directly and mainly that of secular 
education; at least nine-tenths of the school 
hours are devoted to the indispensable branches 
of secular education; and the payments made 
by the Government are exclusively for the suc- 
cessfal results of that secular teaching, ascer- 
tained by individual examination of the children. 
The Revised Code does indeed still require that 
State-aided schools shall be connected with some 
recognised religious denomination, or that the 
Scriptures be read daily in them. But in 
ractice the inspectors of Nonconformist schools 
ve ex instructions to report respecting 
the education o 8 Still the intention 
of the Minutes of Council is to aid only schools 
religious instruction is given, and a 
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school which is purely secular in its supporters 
and ite teaching would be denied 28 Mr. 
Baines therefore proposes that the Minutes 
should be altered in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Education Commissioners 
of 1858, who suggested that public grants 
be ma e to schools for the elementary educa- 
tion of the ”’ which shall have been certi- 
fied as suitable for the purpose, but without any 
reference to religious instruction. If this 
addition to the minutes should be b 
the Privy Council, and ratified by Parliament, 
it would remove his own scruples, and he is of 
opinion that it would enable most Noncon- 
formists to accept aid for their schools, and give 
their support to the Committee of Council. 
Religious scruples having been, as he believes, 
satisfactorily met, Mr. Baines does not himself 
contemplate an entire reconstruction of our 
machinery for popular education. He thinks 
“it w be right to maintain the existing Par- 


liamentary system, which rests on the basis of | din 


volun and religious action combined with 


pene mace it even less workable than at present. 
Dr. Vaughan takes the ground that a permissive 
m, and one founded 


conformists think with Drs. 4 · — Halley, 
and Mr. Rogers, that if are to have Govern- 
ment aid at all, it should be by means of local 
rates and not by denominational ts. So far 
as the Congregational Board of Education is 
concerned, the whole question is reserved for 
further consideration, and the Baptist Union 
have also appointed a committee to report on 
the subject. 


THE EARLY CLOSING MOVEMENT. 


Wirz the return of the autumn months there 
regularly comes to a large class of the popular 
tion employed in our cities and towns a prospect 
for the winter which promises to compensate 
them ina peculiar way for the transit of the 
summer season. To the respectable and well- 
bred body of persons who minister to us over 
the counter of the haberdasher or other trades- 
man, and who since the advent of the Karl 
Closing age have found the — 
state a possibility, and in many cases a reality, 
the return of tember and October means 
the readjustment of the business hours of the 
summer in favour of a larger share of private 
leisure and domestic life. In thousands of cases 
—in spite of much which has yet to be achieved 
for the relief of the over-worked—it means the 
restoration of the husband to the family circle 
an hour or two hours earlier in the evening, 
and a measure of social life and paternal plea- 
sure which the summer hours of business in our 
shops are, as a rule, less friendly to. In the 
case of the younger peop'e, it means the return 
of those numerous, gregarious pleasures which 
libraries, lectures, and classes of a liberalising 
and instructive kind furnish for them, especially 
in the modern London wholesale or retail house 
of good standing, in which the domestic appoint- 
ments and general social resources exhibit in 
— a few cases the honourable rivalry of a 

pitable kind which prevails amongst the 
employers. 


a 


The present intermediate season of the year, 
when most tradesmen’s hours of closing —— 
a modification in favour of its assistants, brings 
before us the annual report of the Association 
which in London has been at the head of the 
Early-Closing movement for the last twenty-five 
years. This document is both a record of the 
agencies which have been employed by the So- 
ciety during the past year, and a register of real 
statistical value, of the hours of closing entered 


y | upon in various im t branches of wholesale 


and retail trade. amount of information it 
embodies, alike of a more minute kind with 
regard to the metropolis, and of the general 
pro of early closing in the large towns, 
would not, we are sure, be willingly ignored by 
the economist. The exertions for promoting the 
objects of the Society are narrated under two 
headings—early closing on tag nights and 
the Saturday half-holiday being the two main 
objects proposed. hat early closing on or- 
inary nights means in London is illustrated by 
a long list of retail houses, employing an aggre- 
gate of some thousands of assistants of both 
sexes, which close at seven in winter and eight 
insummer. These now include all the lar 
houses of the City, of which Messrs. Hitchcock, 
Williams and „ are the type; the large 
establishments at the West End, ing from 
Messrs. James Shoolbred and Co.’s, Messrs. 
Swan and Edgar's, Messrs. Marshall and Snell- 
e's, and firms of similar itude, to 
of lesser note, as well as the houses 
in the north and south of London. To procure 
the adoption of these hours in the east and other 
parts of the me lis, where business is 
t on a smaller scale, and where the 
customers are less accessible to early closing 
missionaries as compared with the purchasers in 
the more fashionable localities, 
deratum which still occupies the promoters of 
the movement. The Saturday half-holi in 
oot- 


the retail trade is still ing good the 
ing it has recently obtain 
last year, have in many cases permanen 

adopted closi 1 
others resume the arrangement for three mon 

with the return of autumn; whilst a large 
number of houses in nearly all the branches of 
retail trade have gradually adopted this move- 


various large houses in Shoreditch and the 
neighbourhood of four o’clock instead of eight, 
and in changes of an approximate character in 
many other parts of London, reflecting not only 
the increasing practice in the early payment of 
wages, but a change in the habits of 


“it 

A little reflection upon the essentially com- 
mercial character of our community, and a very 
little observation of the number of the shops inour 
cities and large towns, brings vividly before the 
mind the existence of the large important 
class of our fellow men and women who are 
dependent for their sanitary and general well- 
being, not only upon the consideration of their 
employers, but upon the self-regulation of the 
public themselves, with 


the purchaser such a habit of self-regulation 
really is, and how precious it becomes on the 
large scale to the employed. Let it be remem- 
bered that the state of things which prevailed 
when employers and their customers over- 
looked or despised the claims of the assistant 
was one of wide-s bodily infirmity and de- 
moralisation ; and one which is now repudiated 
by all the leading employers of London. Let 
there continue to bea di te attaching to 
houses habitually and wantonly late in their 
hours of closing, and an increasing halo round 
the evening domestic circle, the social hour, the 
library, the lecture, the 5 and the 


many other gifts of the Early Closing movement. 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
POLICY OF AMERICA. 


Ir is manifest that a powerful reaction has 
set in inst the Republican party in the 
United States. The American journals which 
arrived yesterday discuss the prospects of the 
elections which were about to take pee in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Iowa; and the most 
cautious of the Republican organs confidently 
ex a party success in those States. But 
since these speculation were made, the elections 
have become an accomplished fact, and we now 
know for certain that Pennsylvania has voted 
for the Democratic ticket. al causes, as in 
California, may have produced this unfortunate 


— 


gust at official corruption or opposition to 
— — — The 


drapery firms who entered upon it tentatively | ; 
at two o'clock on vee | | 


ment. The effect upon the late evening trade of 
the Saturday is seen in the recent adoption by |: 


based upon the general advantages of earlier |: 


to their hours of organ of 
Shopping. Let it be remembered how cheap to 


result. It matters not, however, whether dis- ha 


| 


effect is not less serious in diminishing the 
voting power of the Republican majority in 
Congress, and in stimulating Andrew Johnson 
to new acts of defiance at Washington. We 
are not, at the present moment, in a position to 
state to what extent the balance of ies will 
be effected by these elections; bu — 
the Republicans will no longer be 

to command a two-thirds vote, there is 
no reason to hend that they will 
be deprived of a working 1 2 
Meanwhile, considerable uneasiness is felt 
the probable attitude of the President towards 


a Governor Swann is arming the Mary- 
militia ; and although Gen Grant has 


t is v 


is a desi- W 
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it 
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thinking, conel ‘ 
a New York journal discusses with the facts 
of American politics “ great acuteness and 
rigorous impartiality. in ing a state- 
ment it erred af all, ti would err on 


side of 
What then is the testimon of this 
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When a revolution like this is in 
may reasonably feel ae the time * 
it has outgrown the strength of i 
—when Mr Thaddeus Stevens and Mr. 
Sumner can do little to hasten, and President 
Johnson still less to retard, its We 


Reales, 


the decline of the Republican party should 


seriously compromise the fruits of the 
civil war is in a t measure removed 
by the conduct of the negroes themselves ; 
by the superiority of free labour to the maxims 
of t 


he old slaveholding society; by the 

rience of the aan Boner a ncols, which 
ve been established on a scale commensurate 

with the educational work that remains to be 


accomplished ; and by the apparently loyal 
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of estates which lie more or less adjacent to each 
other, and of which a considerable part is laid out as 
a forest or park. Laid out, strictly speaking, some 
portions of them are not, as they have never been 
teken in, but are relics of old Sherwood, and of 
simtilar tracts of unenclosed country. Roughly speak- 


of Nottingham, all but a projection or two into 
Derbyshire on the west. With the exception of 
„Which belongs to Earl Manvers, the prin- 
cipal owners are the ee ae eee 
of Clumber), and the Duke of Portland (Welbeck is 
and Birkland and Clipstone, as well as Bolsover, 
which is in the county of Derby). Another duke 


- Eb te not our purpose to pretend to amything like « 


formal account of the Dukeries. Indeed, the region 
is one which attracts the attention of different classes 
of visitors, on grounds which are too many to do 
more than barely mentioned. Both the geologist and 
the historian find here the materials which they love. 
Agriculturists and graziers come to see the “ flood- 
dyke” and water meadows of the Duke of Port- 
land, where by means of artificial irrigation, land 
which within the memory of man produced i 

but rushes, yields now a good crop of meadow-grass 
three times a-year. Sportamen look with wistful 
eyes on the abundant game in these parts, to say 
nothing of the splendid fox-covers, and grassy drives 
without number, very good and firm for the horses’ 
foot. Merry wedding guests, and companies bound 
for a picnic and a long day's holiday, receive every 
encouragement from the landlord of the Swan, at 
Mansfield, to direct their course to the Dukeries. He 
will tell them where to find what hejthinks the best tree 
to dine under, and provide them carriages, with one 
horse or with two, and hint the advisableness of 


some truth, that the whole landscape was wanting in 
character, and almost without striking features of 


kind. But he would have to make one excep- 


ment, — the roof and crown of things.” No two of 
these of course were alike. The diversity was end- 
less, the contrasts were perpetual, between this ty pe 
of gnarled, rugged energy, and that type of a life as 
robust and victorious, but “orbed about” with a 
symmetry more equable and more lovely. To any 
one inclined just then to read at all, it was the very 
place in which to read “ As You Like It,” and to 
pick out separate and appropriate glades for every 
single scene in the play, or those at all events which 
are laid in the forest of Arden.” Or it would have 
been a paradise to Mendelssohn at the time when he 
wrote that he was in the mood in which it would be 
felicity to lie on his back under an oak or an apple- 
tree, and think about nothing. Some trees sprang 
immediately from the turf. The majority, like the 
oak of Sumner-chase, were “ hidden to the knees in 
fern.“ The prevailing colours were, as might be 
expected at the end of July, gradations of lighter and 
darker green, less varied than they would be earlier 
or later in the year. Sunset transfigured every- 
thing, turning boughs into topaz, and stems into opal 
or massive gold, and investing often every several 
leaf with its own emerald and transparent glory. 
Even by a soberer and duller light, there were to be 
seen here and there the first brightening change of 
tint in the bracken, and whole troops of the tall 
purple foxglove, thrown out on every side like 
skirmishers, and pointing or nodding to the sky. 
But these only served to accentuate the predominant 
hue, and to make more apparent the boundless sea of 

which bathed and steeped your eyes. You 
could hardly help feeling that you were seeing more 
trees than your share. A mere fraction of what was 
being lavished so plentifully—“ trees to the right of 
you, trees to the left of you how welcome it would 
be on a thousand shelterless and dusty roads, or in 


baked and torrid streets in the heart of London 
How glad you would have been if, like a child with 
his cake, you could only “keep some for another 
time.“ How concentrate and, as it were, lay by in 
store, the pure quintessence of this glorious and coo] 
tranquillity, this truly “ boundless contiguity of 
shade”? “I always dream about old trees, said 
Jane Crawley, only I’m afraid I’m too old myself 
to be let climb up them now.” We had some com- 
panions with us, who were not too old to climb, any 
more than we were too old to dream. While their 
sister was busy with her pencil at our side, these two 

rolled and rollicked with the happy self- 

t of schoolboys as they were, and were 
equally at home in the top or middle of a vast and 
leafy tree, or prying into what looked very like a 
yawning cave in the bole. Our one oversight, they 
declared, was in not bringing a small coil of mag- 
nesium wire in our waistcoat pocket, to make that 
cavernous darkness visible, and to see how high up 
into the lofty trunk it extended. These two boys 
happened to have scarlet caps on, which was both a 
great convenience as making it much easier to find 
them when they strayed, and had the advantage 
besides of putting in another bit of bright colour where 
they moved, with an effect in the landscape far more 
distinct and striking than we should have imagined 
possible. Perhaps we have said enough to show tha 
a day or two may well be spared from longer expedi- 
tions to dip into the Dukeries in passing. It is anything 
but difficult. To leave the railway at Worksop, 
and walk to Mansfield, through Clumber and Birk- 
land, would not be to any practised pedestrian a very 
formidable day’s journey, though it may be nearer 
twenty miles than twelve. Our own plan was to 
travel by train to Mansfield, and walk from the latter 
place to Edwinstowe. The distance is not quite seven 
miles. Edwinstone is close upon the edge of Birk- 
land. Tou have only to walk out across a common 
(where, if the evening is fine, you will probably see 
two or three games of cricket in full swing), and in 
lees than a quarter of an hour you are deep in the 
wood. No gates here bar your way, no fences compel 
you to go round. The village cannot boast of any 
very large resources in the way of 


point where the 


pines. But we have nothing to say against Edwin- 
stowe, with its very primitive little post-office, and a 


and hurt not.” We should not recommend any one 
to go to the Dukeries at a time when his health 
requires immediate bracing, or when he craves a view 
of the wilder, bolder aspects of nature. But it would 
be a pity not to find some opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of a very characteristic piece of English 
scenery, and looking up the old haunts of Robin 
Hood and his men, and recognising the source of 
some of Mr. M‘Callum’s earliest and happiest studies, 
and not least, of nourishing your fancy on innume- 
rable tender and rugged traits of forest beauty, and 
filling your memory with images of trees. 


— 


CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONALISTS 
ON EDUCATION. 


On Friday a conference on education, of 
the ministers and others who had been attending the 
Congregational Union meetings, was held in the hall 
of the Cavendish-street School, Manchester, under 
the of Mr. E. Baines, M.P. A great deal 
of interest was taken in the proceedings; and after 
breakfast, to which about 250 gentlemen sat down, 
the galleries were thrown open, and were soon filled. 
Several ladies were present. Prayer having been 
offered up by the Rev. James Gwyther, Manchester, 

Mr. Baines, M.P., the Chairman, who on rising 
was warmly cheered, proceeded to explain his own 
views on the question whether any modification of 
the policy hitherto pursued as Congregationalista 
was desirable. He reminded the members of the 
Union present that Nonconformists had never feared 
the widest spread of education, but had always re- 
garded it as a duty to assist in the education of the 
bumbler classes, and the position they had taken 
followed from the fact that, up to 1843, popular edu- 
cation in England, in its origin and in nearly all ite 
branches, had been volantary and religious; and 
that this voluntary and religious system had proved 
for many years to be self-sustaining, and steadily 
and rapidly progressive, without receiving any en- 
oouragement from Parliament. It was impossible, 
however, to deny that this system had some great de- 
fects. The support of the schools was irregular and 
often inadequate ; they were under no efficient inspec- 
tion ; many of the teachers were imperfectly trained ; 
the school buildings were inferior ; the school appa- 
ratus was scanty. In 1846 Lord John Russell intro- 
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bodies, 
of voluntary action and State aid the country had 
numerous schools, more commodious and 
healthy school-buildings, ampler and better school 
apparatus, more highly-trained teachers, more com- 
petent assistant-teachers, and above all, a system of 
school inspection by able inspectors which, with the 
recently principle of payment by results, 
tended to stimulate exertion and prevent abuse. On 
the other band, many voluntary schools had been 
given up, and many driven by necessity to accept 
public grants; and on the whole, he feared there 
was a smaller number of purely voluntary schools 
connected with their body in 1867 than there was 
after their great efforts from 1843 to 1846. In 
short, the purely voluntary system, which had 
done such immense service in former years, was 
overmatched and undermined. Beyond all 
public had undoubtedly become less 
to and was running more 


i 


not withstand, 
felt that there was 
before irresistible 
extension of the franchise had 
important bearing on this question of edaca- 
a practical matter they must see that if 
the people demanded the application of 
and authority to the providing of 
it would be vain either to resist the demand, 
to compete with schools which were supported by 
national resources and by popular favour. 
iroumstanoes, therefore, and seeing 
voluntary contributions would much 
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ciple of making the grant conditional on religious 
was a principle to which they objected, and 


though, as a matter of practice, the inspectors of 
Nonconformist schools were instructed to “ report 


Hi 


already admitted to public grants any “ school which 
ve been registered at the office of the Privy 
Council, on the report of the inspector as an elemen- 
tary school for the education of the poor, and which 
shall be certified by the inspector to be healthy, and 
properly drained and ventilated, and supplied with 
offices, and of which the principal schoolroom shall 
contain at least eight square feet of superficial area for 
each child in average attendance.” He should 
venture to recommend a memorial asking for 
this addition to the minutes should be laid before the 
Committee of Council by a deputation, prior to the 
next session of Parliament, and that if the ion 
were not acted upon, it should be moved in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Baines said the followi 

seemed to him “to be the principles which shoald 
guide legislation, expressed both positively and nega- 
tively :—1. To encourage and stimulate education by 


all means consistent with freedom, but not to force it 
by ies and police —the agencies of despotism. 
2. utilise the vast educational machinery now 


existing, and not wantonly to sweep it away: to co- 
operate with the tried friends of education, and not 
to provoke their opposition. 3. To aid impartially 
all good schools, and neither to compel nor to pro- 
hibit religious instruction. 4. To maintain an effi- 
cient inspection of aided schools, and to pay only for 
the ascertained results of their work. 5. To allow 
free scope for the action of individuals and commu- 
nities in regard to schools, and not to establish a 
rigid system either governmental or municipal. 6. 
To stimulate the performance of parental duty and 
the voluntary zeal of the benevolent, and not to 
establish schools wholly supported by rates or taxes. 
7. To adopt rules with regard to juvenile labour, both 
in trade and agriculture, which will at once protect 
the physical health of the children and prolong their 
period of education.” In further explanation of his 
views as to the future, Mr. Baines said :— 

In acoordance with these views, I think it would be 
right to maintain the existing Parliamentary system, 
w rests on the basis of voluntary and religious action 
combined with State „id; but to liberalise and extend 
it, by admitting secular schools to receive grants, and by 
so modif o conditions of assistance as to enable 
the er and poorer parishes to obtain help. (Hear, 
hear.) I could not withhold my support from the bill 
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of my right honourable friend, Mr. H. Austin Bruce, | 
late the vice-president of the Committee of Council on 
Education, the Edacation Bill Committee 
Sa dora Sarin as 

rough or y express te wish 
by 122 majority, should be empowered to aid, or 
even to establish, schools by public rates. This per- 
missive power seems as to be granted to a 
local community as to a company of the City of London, 
a trade association, a benefit society, or many of the 


, which 


I see great difficulties in the details of such a measure, 
and I may doubt the wisdom of putting into effect the 
machinery of rates and undertaking the management of 
schools, unless where it is impossible to obtain good 
schools in any other way. Bat if a community 
deliberately think that ® measure would benefit 
the cause of education, it seems to me that it 
would be a violation of the freedom of education to 
deny them the right. If the experiment succeeded, it 
would be followed by other communities; if not, it 
would not be followed, and the Permissive Act would do 


no harm, To another measure I give my fall and 
hearty a bation, in the é0mbined interest of educa- 
tion and hamavity—namely, to the extension of the 


principe of the Factory Act to other trades and to agri- | 
culture, (Applause.) This extension would have the 
invaluable advantage of prolonging the term of schooling | 
for the children of the wor classes, which now 
generally ends at ten or eleven years, to thirteen years | 
ok age. The d defect of our popular 2 
namely, that it terminates 80 early that the children 
soon forget what they had learned at school—would 
thus be removed. By the interebange of labour and 
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they hear the terms in which Mr. Randall, the New 
York city superintendent of Sunday s of 
that city in the year 18657 He says :—* The dictates 
of self-preservation demand that the thousands and tens 
of thousands of destitute and vagrant children now 
about our streets and alleys, untaught and undisciplined, 
should be reclaimed from their degraded and 
associations, and gathered into our 
schools. The whole number of 


ik 


and husbandry. But the worki 
so admirable and 1 that it is now truly 
voluntary; and I do not hesitate to declare my oonvio- 
tion that this contrivance is one of the happiest inven- 
tions that have s from the pregnant intellects and 
warm hearts of Eng in modern times. By means 
of the Acts passed last session and the further contem- 
plated extension of the principle, hundreds of thousands 
of children would be some education, and our 
present scholars would have an improved and prolonged 
mental training. 

It might be that they should have a cry for a 
national system, supported by rates, by 
municipal or parish committees, and sweeping away 
2 —e and secularising all their present 

ools. 


Whilst I would not, as I have said, deny to any com- 
munity the right of establishing such « system for 
itself, if it is decided by a great majority of ratepayers, 
I should deplore the adoption such a system as 
national. I should deplore it pay because it would 
necessarily banish from our schools the highest element 
of education, the strongest yet gentlest instrument for 
the moulding of character, the best security for the great- 
ness and goodness of a nation, namely, religion. There 
are other grave objections to the system ; but I prefer 
not to state them in my own words, but iu a few weighty 
sentences from the latest, and perhaps most highly qua- 
lified and impartial witness who ever wrote on the 
common schools of the United States. The Rev. James 
Fraser, an inspector of schools in England, a very 
able man, and a sealous friend of education, was sent 
out as an assistant commissioner by the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, to examine and report on the American 
system. He looked at it without prejudice, and he gives 
it vigh praise ; * in summing up bis views, he writes 
as follows: — I have found that a rate-supported sys- 
tem of schools, whatever may be its apparent superfical 
uniformity, really exhibits all the inequalities of « 
voluntary system, and labours besides under certain 
. difficulties of its own. The subdivision of town- 
ships into school districts is considered in all the New 
England States as the most mischievous step ever taken 
in educational ! . Incities, where public spirit 
is higher and public opinion more enlightened, the evil 
is not so much felt, though even there, as we have seen, 
the schools often fall a prey tothe politicians. (Hear, 
hear.) But in the country all the short-sighted parsi- 
monious motives which too often actuate agricultural 
communities in relation to schools have full play ; andif 
this is felt in America (where the common schools are 
for all classes), how much more would it be felt in 
England, where the class who psy the rates would be 
one, and the class who use the schools anotber! We may 
judge of the probable effects by what we see of the ad- 
ministration of the poor-law. We know what many 
guardians consider sufficient for the bodily comfort of a 
poor man. (Hear, hear.) Are they likely to have 
more liberal ideas of what is necessary for the mental 
culture of a poor man’s child?’ (Applause.) If people 
suppose that every American rate-supported school is 
in a condition of efficiency, they are simply labouring 
under an entire misconception. There are as many de- 
grees of goodness and badness in schools there as here. 
And “the establishment of a rate-supported system 
of school must, I thiok, lead by a logical and moral 
necessity, to merely secular education. The maintenance 
of a denominational system would be impossible when 
the school became the property of ratepayers of all de- 
nominations, (Hear, hear.) And, unhappily there 
seems to be no middle course between a purely secular 
99 and a purely denominational one. All ex pedients 
that have been devised, all compromises that bave been 
attempted, appear to me either to result in nothing, or 
confessedly to break down. What is called the reli- 
gious instruction given under the American and 
Canadian systems, is so faint a tincture as hardly to 
deserve being called religious instruction at all. It is 
merely a devotional exercise at the opening and closing 
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time or than the 
Church. As a Dissenter 
own knowledge 
numbers of hes were 


say a word to 
of to-day 
diminished interest amongst 
ters, and he was bound to 1 ** also, in 


practical work of education. should be thankful 
if they could say to-day, “ We must turn round and 
make our course in connection with education as 
different from what it has been as ” and so 
maintain the testimony which in spite of the adverse 
circumstances in which they met, they had hitherto 
held. He admitted facts were them. 
Personally, no amount of sacrifice been an 
object in comparison with the immense result 
ich they had arrived in training up the 

to consider education as a great parental 
duty, and not attempt to deal with local 
or parochial committees. That any one who 
anything of parochial committees should 
over the schools of England to the care of 
men was one of the marvels of the 
that in the second half of the nineteenth century 
this should be the panacea of most men was remark- 
able; and he said the same with reference to cor- 
poration committees, who possessed no qualification 
for engaging in a work which the parents, aided by 
the intelligence and influence of people around them, 
could do better for themselves. (Hear, hear.) He 
had come in his own individual case to this conclu- 
sion, that if he must continue, as he desired to con- 
tinue, in close, earnest, and practical co-operation in 
the work of education, they must alter their course. 
That admission he made with the deepest possible 
pain, because he saw as the ultimate result a change 
in the system of education which he would never 
have consented to, because he believed to-day as 
firmly as ever that education, distinct and apart 
from religion, was not worthy the acceptance of the 
people. He did not underrate the importance of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. What he wanted 
was to secure the conduct of the schools in the 
hands of religious men and women. The inevitable 
tendency of the secular system of education must 
be—he did not charge those who thought in this 
direction with the slightest irreligious idea—to 
destroy or alter the character of the existing 
schools, which now numbered from 20,000 to 30,000. 
—(The Chairman: 25,000.)—In speaking of a publio 
benefit they were not accustomed to talk of im- 
possibility. It appeared that all these schools 
refused to have their course altered. He 
would avow his undiminished attachment to the old 
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THE BRADFORD ELECTION. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
BraprorD, Monday. 

For the last fortnight or three weeks Bradford 
has been in a state of great and daily-intensifying 
excitement. It has been preparing for the election 
struggle, which is to take place to-morrow, and 
which, whatever be ite result, will rank as one of the 
most important contests which has taken place under 
the old Reform Abt. The occasion of the fight, as 
your readers are doubtless well aware, is a vacancy 
in the representation of the borough, caused by the 
death of Mr. H. W. Wickham, who had been mem- 
ber for Bradford since 1852, and the circumstance 
which invests it with such special importance is the 
fact that Mr. Edward Miall is one of the candidates. 

And first let me state, for the benefit of those who 
may not know it, that Bradford is, politically speak- 
ing, an eminently Liberal constituency. Let the 
Liberal interest be united, and no Conservative 
has the ghost of a chance of sitting as her 
member of Parliament. But, as may be supposed, 
the Liberals of Bradford, as well as elsewhere, are of 
various shades of Liberalism, and are therefore 
separated, by a rather sharp natural outline, into 
sections. There is first the extreme section—the 
Reform League, which does its printing on green 
paper, and goes in, I suppose, for all the five points 
ofthe Charter ; then comes the Reform Union, whose 
members inclade all advanced Liberals that stop just 
short of the League programme; and lastly, there is 
the moderate party, including the old Whigs, who 
perhaps have a tinge of fear that the new Act is to 
swamp them, and would have been quite content, if 
not better pleased, with Mr. Gladstone's hard and 
fast” line. The great object, when an occasion like 
the present arises, is to select a man upon whom 
these various though not opposing sections may be 
induced to unite.. Hitherto, or at least until the 
recent Reform agitation, the last-named section has 
been the strongest, if not in numbers, yet in influ- 
ence and power. Twice on former occasions have 
the more advanced party among the Liberals men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Miall in the hope of getting 
him the accepted choice of the whole party. But 
they have been overraled, wisely, as I think, by the 
„ moderates,” who have judged that in the then 
state of political feeling, it would be impossible to 
carry him. 

So muoh for the past. And now, having brought 
your readers en rapport with the state of parties 
amongst us, I come to the present struggle. As 
soon as the late member, Mr. Wickham, was decently 
buried, a meeting of the whole Liberal party was 
called in the largest available room in the town, 
where upwards of 2,000 persons were present, and 
where candidates were proposed (as at a nomina- 
tion), and a vote taken, so that, if possible, the whole 
party might unite in carrying the man who had the 
vow populi. But before stating the result of the 
meeting, I must, to be chronological, go back a little. 
Immediately it was known that there was a vacancy, 
it was also known that a gentleman of considerable 
influence and great wealth in the town, who had 
been active in the Chamber of Commerce, and in 


m all the commercial interests of the 
cheers 9 ut who had hitherto held very mach 
aloof from politics, would solicit the suffrages 
of the and the morning after Mr. 
Wickham’s funeral—albeit Sunday —— 
address of this gentleman, Mr. Henry William Ripley 
by name, was in the handa of every elector. It was 
a remarkably Liberal address, though it stated that 
Mr. Ripley was no politician, and urged his claims 
on considerations. And now came the meeti 
of Monday night, an earnest and somewhat exci 
meeting, but withal a fairly representative one. At 
this meeting the names of four gentlemen were pro- 

The first was that of Mr. J. V. Godwin, a 
Bradford merchant, and last year its Mayor, who 
holds nearly the same opinions as Mr. Miall, and 
who, it was felt by his friends, would be a safer man 
man to fight with than the Apostle of Religious 
Equality, 2 whom so much ignorant prejudice 
unfortunately exists. Mr. Miall’s name was next 

roposed ; then Mr. Ripley’s; and last (though not 
east in importance) that of Mr. Matthew William 
Thompson, a barrister by profession, but not by 
practice, residing a few miles from Bradford, and 
withal the proprietor of a prosperous brewery in the 
town. When theclaims of these four gentlemen had 
been fairly stated by their respective friends, the vote 
was taken, and resulted in an overwhelming majority 
for Mr. Miall. Mr. Godwin stood next, and the 
other two found but few supporters. Upon this it 
was decided by Mr. Godwin’s friends to withdraw 
his name, but by the friends of the other 
three to go on with the fight. And there- 
upon committees were o ised, ward meetings 
were held, bills were distributed and posted in great 
ndance, and squibs were let off in all directions, 
from Monday, Sept. 30th (the day of the meeting 


— 


just mentioned) until the following Saturday morn- 
ng, when Mr. Ripley, whose chances, according to 

ublic rumour, were at the best but small, retired 
— the field, on the ostensible ground that he ob- 
jected to the system of canvassing, which seemed es- 
sential to his success. This withdrawal simplified 


matters a deal, for it is a question to this day 
which of remaining candidates would secure the 
votes of most of Mr. s friends. 


And here I must say a little more of the remaining 
rival candidate, that your readers may understand what 
88 n 

. Thompson is in yor hb son, and is 
i heal He had con- 


only say of him that he believed he was a true 
Liberal. An anomalous position certainly ! 
or two after a od, 


io address arriv 


telegram came 
of a letter addressed to his 


to hand, in the 

— but 2 * Now, 
e peculiarity o „ Thompson’s position 

is this, that his su are composed of 


holde different from his 
from his 
ent; words, “ because 
know him and don’t know the other”; because 
he is a townsman ; because they want to keep Miall 
out.” And thus, while Mr. Mia porters 
clude all the earnest, thonghtful Liberals of the 
borough, and them only, Mr. Thompson's followers 
embrace all the rest—Conservatives, Churchmen, 
i and all the indifferent and the igno- 
rant. In short, if the contest were Miall or no- 
body, the result would be almost identically the same. 
eln man, who 
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THE NOMINATION. 

The nomination of a burgess to represent the 
borough of Bradford in Parliament, in place of the 
late Mr. Wickham, took place on Monday morning in 
front of the Court House. One of the marked peou- 
liarities of the event was the absence of one of the 


candidates, Mr. Thompson, who is with his son, an 
invalid, at Dresden, and is himself an invalid. 
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cares comparatively little for the result, seems to get 
on as well, or even , than if he were here— Jo. 
better, I say, because he avoids the awkward ques- | hastings 
tions which Mr. Miall’s men would have intelli W. Peel. T. 
vey ay him with. I must not omit to men- | herd, Theo. 
tion . Miall has secured on his side all the — SS 
teetotallers, here; while Mr. who 
victuallersand| The being 
proportion of | a most insufficien owing to 
whom, indeed, are his own And , to cut a | the narrow and The pro- 
work- — , town has 
been for several 
days cartoons 
been 
enjoyed. 


very impersonation 

political freedom, the other tosend aman, any man, who 
will keep this man out. The walls of B 

never before been so with 


bid own soda 


ciples, to 
many about hi 
cast his 


Thompson's true colours—a fellow enough, 
but a man without an — 7 
a good mayor, a 
semblance of a qualification for a member of Parlia- 
ment. The whole fight is not one of this set of prin- 


ciples or that, but of princi or no pri es. 
- the nominati 1 bear 
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be some 12,000 to 156,000 people present, 
all strong partisans determined to declare plainly for 
their man. So the cheering and clapping and shout- 
ing, and yelling and i — groaning, was 
something quite indescribable. The crowd included 
an organised band of men, who persistently prevented 
iall -from i The moment that gentle- 
from his head, they set up a 
groaning and yelling which effectually drowned his 
voice, and he was compelled to confine his address to 
a few sentences, and to address them to two or three 
reporters who stood close by. A more cowardly and 


unworth * I never witnessed, and I am 
sorry to a. to add that neither the returning officer, 
nor the gentlemen who supported Mr. Thompson, 
had the manliness or the feeling to lift a finger 
or speak a word to prevent it. The show of hands 
was declared to be for Mr. Thompson, and 72 
have no doubt the mayor gave his opinion to the 

of his ability, I have as little doubt that he was in 
error in that opinion, for his position was one much 
calculated to mislead him; he was in the midst of 
Thompeon’s men, with Miall's in the distance. In 
stating that I firmly believe Mr. Miall really had the 
show of hands, I am also stating the opinion of many 
men upon whose judgment I can confidently = 
But matters comparatively little, for before 

is in print the real result of the dleston will he 
known to all. 
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worked and continuous! secure 
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ty of ex- 
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mingled with groans from Mr. Thompson's 
occasion which brought them 


mournful side. met in con- 


the able services which Mr. Wickham had rendered 
to this borough in his place in Parliament. 
For one day all there were electors, and it was in the 
of every man to hold up bis hand for the can- 
didate of his and he appealed to them fearlessly 
to record their vote unanimously in favour of Edward 


people it would have been slready given. 
“No, no.”) If he were asked for of this he 
appealed to the nume enthusiastic, and crowded 
meetings at which Mr. Miall had spoken —(Hear, hear) 
—and the unanimous applause by which he had been 
received at those meetiogs. (Hear, hear.) If they 
asked for more proof they could have it in the forest of 
hands that would be held up in his favour. (Loud 
cheers and groans.) It remained for the gentlemen on 
other side once again to thwart, as they had so often 
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his opponents, and promised them their turn. He 
might be uttering truths which they did not like to hear. 
He would cut his observations short, so that his oppo- 
nents could havetheir full say. (Laughter.) In the 
Parliament of the next eighteen months they would re- 
—— all the s of the 


he did not approve. 
another —— 


and ch 


x 


i 


: 


came forward to nominate Mr. 
. He said that Mr. Thompson was brought 
by the free and independent electors of 
radford, and they were not to be stopped by a small 
to dictate to the town who they 

. (Cheers.) They would 

had been rejected at several 
would show the other side that they 
. Miall crammed down their 


Pres 
EF 


i 


fi 
Bg 
H 


Bradford would show 
the man of their choice. 


22 qualified to represent Bradford in Parlia- 
t, he had, therefore, great pleasure in pro- 
that he was a fit and proper person to be re- 
to Parliament as member for Bradford. (Loud 


) 
Mr. Councillor Storgy, in seconding the nomi- 
of Mr. Thompson, spoke at considerable 


was | William Thom 


y 
very lover of liberty, and 


was deserted the moment his back is 
turned, and illness comes upon him or one of his family. 
Thom thinks he knows the electors better, and is oonfi- 
— on Tuesday night he will be at the head of the 


Mr. Storey concluded by seconding the nomination 
of Mr. Thompson, and urging upon his friends to be 
early at the poll, and to return him by a triumphant 
1 tn (Loud cheers.) 
here being no other candidate 
meeting, the Mayor called upon. 
Mr. Matt to address the electors. As far as the 
was concerned, however, his remarks were 
totally inaudible, owing to the organised disorder 
which broke out when he attempted to speak. The 
Thompson faction raged and surged, and stormed and 
shouted, and hooted and yelled until the scene became 
one of “confusion worse confounded”; and it was 
very evident that libations of beer had been freely 
offered up by many of the demonstrative partisans 
of that gentleman before they had assembled under 
the shade of his colours at the hustings. Two 


submitted to the 


"| prize-fighters, known principally to local fame, 


savagely elbowed their way hither and thither, 
shouted themselves hoarse, and ultimately appeared 
as if they were fully prepared—and would rather 
enjoy—a “free fight than otherwise. Mr. Miall 
waited patiently several minutes to see if the 
troubled elements would again subside into quietude, 
but as there was no prospect of any improvement in 
the temper of Mr. Thompson’s friends, he, too, pro- 
ceeded to address himself very briefly to the 


reporters. He said :— 
Men of Bradford, a local man and a gentleman was 
once asked the question whether or not he could * 
— tried. That — 15 — Nay t — 
never 0 of my 
tin this election. It is a question between no 
politics and earnest politics— between me and a man who 
only yesterday did not understand where he was in the 
world of politics, and who has suddenly adopted the 
principles I have professed. My politics are not of 
yesterday. I have adopted them, and consisteotly 
acted upon them, during the last six-and-twenty years. 
I come to place them before you io this borough now. 
I have done my best to enlighten the community as to 


oed, | the principles which I have held—bhbousehold suffrage 


pure and simple, a fair redistribution of seats, vote by 
ballot for the election, and for the protection of the can- 
didates and voters; justice to Ireland; education of the 
people: justice to labour as well as to capital ; retrench- 
ment of national expenditure ; direct in place of indirect 
taxation; a foreign policy of non-intervention ; and 
equal civil rights to every man before the law, quite 
i bis religious faith and 11 These, 
gen are the principles which I have discussed in 
this borough during the last fortnight to crowded 
audiences. They met with universal acceptance, and 1 
see in this vast assembly a recognition of the trath of 
those principles. Iam willing to abide by the show of 
hands this day, and if a poll be demanded, I sball 
rejoice to go to the poll. I will speak no more, because 
the other side dare not listen; but you who know my 
principles, make your voice and vote felt to-morrow as 
early as ble, and place me in the proud position of 
one of the re ntatives of the borough of Bradford. 
(Load ar, 


The Mayor then walked on the gallery which had 


* | been erected to the corner of Messrs. Hamilton and 


Graham’s warehouse, at the entrance of the Court- 
house yard, where he could command a view of the 
Hall Ings to the limits of the crowd. He was ac- 
companied by the Town Clerk, the Chief Constable, 
and by the election agents of the candidates— 
Messrs. Wade and Mumford. A show of hands was 
here demanded, first for Mr. Miall and then for Mr. 
Thompson. On both these calls an immense forest 
of hands was held up, and, as far as we could judge 
from the reporters’ gallery, it seemed about equally 
balaoced in favour of both candidates, with a slight 
derance in favour of Mr. Miall. But it must 
understood that it was only from the spot occupied 

by the returning officer that the entire throng could 
be seen. The Maron then returned to the chair and 


‘| said, I declare the show of hands to be in favour 


MB | of Thompson.” 


This was the signal for deafening 
shouts of applause from Mr. Thompson's frionds. 
Mr. Krit demanded a poll on behalf of Mr. Miall. 
At length silence was partially restored, and Mr. 
MIALL came forward to propose a vote of thanks to 
the returning officer. The vote was seconded by 
Mr. I. Wricut, and was put by Mr. Councillor 


F WHirgHeapd, and declared to be carried almost 


Mr. Storey) 
to be 2 e, which 
established by Mr. Baines, of Leeds, assisted 
. Miall, and the object of which was to put a sto 2 
any broad principle of education ia this country. Tus 
great difficulty in the way had been the resistance 
offered by that party. He was glad to see that the 
leaders of that party—Mr. Miall amongst the number— 
bad confessed that during the last thirty years they had 
been in error. (“ Hear, bear,“ and cheers.) In Man- 
ester, the other day, it was admitted that they could 
no longer maintain their — (** Hear, hear,” 
cheers, and groans.) Mr. Thompson had nothing to re- 
tract on the subject of education ; he had always been 
e and liberal system. (Cheers and 
hisses.) After stating that to the settlement of the Irish 


to | question Mr. Thompson would bring an unbiassed mind, 


Mr. Storey concluded by reading the following telegram, 
dated from Dresden, which had just been received from 


Mr. Thompson :— 
Dresden, October 12th. 
I cannot be at the nomination. Please tell the electors 
from me that I regret from my heart that my son's iliness, 


. — my own weakness, should have forced me to leave a con 


, in which I ought to have taken a chief part, to be fought 

by others. Thank my friends for their kindness and their 
— nk Gee that I cannot, and will not, believe that the 
of wn in Bradford for sixty years, and 
„ nat vege which has been 

will be forgotten, and that Matthew 


unanimously, although there was no inconsiderable 
number of * held up against it. Amidst great 
confusion the Mayor bowed in acknowledgment of 
the vote, and the immense assembly broke up. 

Relative to the show of han the Bradford 
Observer says that the arrangements were the worst 
conceivable—the area in front of the court-house 
having been rejected as too cramped for the purpose 
of nomination twenty years ago. This area was 
divided by a barrier into two spaces, one of which, 
and that one the more eligibly situated, was virtually 
reserved to Mr. Thompson’s people, who thus 
appeared more numerous than they would have done 
if freely mixed with the vast throng of Miall’s sup- 
porters. 

Any arrangement that tends to give half the ground 
to one side, independently of its numbers, is to be depre- 
cated if not denounced. Then, Mr. Thompson's follow- 
ing was massed in the court-house yard upon a compact 
nucleus of early birds,” upon whom the morning air 
had apparently bad an exhilarating and elevating effect 
—gentlemen whose enthusiasm for the trade of Brad- 
ford,” which Mr. Thompson represents, shone in their 
countevances. These fellows, whom the new constitu- 
ency wil! probably teach their place, presented a striking 
contrast to the wedged hosts of pale, resolute faces, in 
which the shopkeeper and mill type largely prevailed, 


in the dress, of Mr. Miall’s . The circum- 
IEA 


THE NONOONFORMIST. 


is 
expected in 


ing—a larger 
favour—the 


morn 
their 


quality of the m n 
ve 

that the respectable working class goes in for Mr. Miall 

Could that class have left its business with the like 

facility as the class 


repress our hope, either as to the poll to- 
or as to the early future when the new consti- 
revise the verdict of the old. 


Leeds Mercury says that there is little doubt 
that the show of hands at the nomination was in 
favour of Mr. Miall, and that the Mayor must have 
been mistaken. 


THE POLL. 
(From the Star.) 

2 morning the poll opened at eight 
o' clock, though the day was dull and m ' 
the nd by. ＋ soon ＋ — the excitement dis- 

la o partisans of the respective candidates. 
E Ad of Mr. Thompson appeared to have 
availed themselves of nearly all the vehicular accom- 
modation in the district, it being noticeable that 
whilst cabs and carriages engaged in his interest 
were dashing about the streets in furious haste, not a 
single modest conve 


by the friends of the respecti 
er 
of a more decidedly personal than pungent or witty 


for we observed 
mittee-room a in which the men of Brad- 
ford were to “ rectify the mistake made 


by the Mayor on Monday, by flocking early to the 
poll, and placing Mr. Miall at the head.” The novel 
characteristic of this election was that no voti 


by a — — armed with cutlasses at four o lock, 
and a num other arrests were made. Excite- 
ment continued until a late hour in the evening. 
The windows of Miall’s committee-rooms were 


smashed.” Late at night, quiet was restored. 
(From to-day s Leeds Mercury.) 

When the numbers were proclaimed from the 
windows of Thompson’s rooms, there was tremendous 
cheering and pre excitement. Mr. Miall also 
addressed his friends and supporters in his com- 
mittee-room in the following words :— 


— An * 


1 


carry 
9 recollections of the kindness which I 
have ved. Personally, I am not at all disappointed 
at the result, although I did at one time expect a 
we ip Ay Save for your disappointment, I shall be 
g 0 

not a member of Parliament. time is not yet come. 
I have nothing to do io this Parliament, but in the Re- 
formed Parliament I do hope to take a part, and then I 
hope Bradford aod I shall be more closely united. I 
bid you all farewell. 


Three cheers for Mr. Miall were called for, and enthu- 


wake up on pe ae ge and find I am 


siastically given, and were re-echoed by the crowd in 


the street. 
— 1 2 in the 
booth in Bower s- buildings, yesterday 


John Lesh, an aged Quaker gentleman, in 
Little Horton-lane, and well known in Bradford, 
gave his vote for Mr. Miall in the above-mentioned 


but on retiring from the booth, on descending 
diately expired. 


MR. MIALL AND THE CATHOLIC ELECTORS. 


and assaulted during the afternoon, were reinforced | 


booth, and seemed in his usual health at the . 
0 
steps he had a fit, and fell down, and almost imme- 


of the Church from the State would 
be freer to do as they pleased, to govern 
selves, and to take such measures for their ee - 
as commended themselves to their jadgments. 

use.) Iam aware that hand-bills have been cit- 


. hter and 
ago. (Laug an 
oon 


papers were used, each elector being simply suppli 


with a card, on which was printed the two questions The following 


— has taken place 
between the Rev. Canon Motler, of St. Roman 


usually asked by the poll clerk, with the reply the 
voter to make to each query. The testotalers Catholic Church, Stott-hill, Bradford (who is very 
marched up, a phalanx 300 strong, to the poll in the | popular among the members of his communion in the the 
mp the day, and for the time being placed | town), and Mr. Miall :— , 
, in a decided A time wore on, how- 5, 1867 


ever, it was evident that Thompsonians com- 
manded not only the sympathy, but the active support 


Dear Sir,—As a candidate for the votes of the people 
kindly ar 


of a great proportion of the townspeople, for whilst n to use your influence, if elected to 
their par Way on steadily P that of the — — 2 — G2ees hor Maleriefe 
Miall party to be ly diminish- | Catholic sabjecte all jast of complaint, and to Correspondence, 
ing. The “ friends of put them in 2 tion of enjoying equal liberty and 
Thompson to a man, themselves at the with all others in the exercise of their NGRESS— 

: ‘ re ? THE LATE CHURCH CONG PROPOSED 
polling booths a little three o'clock, and thus endeavour to protect Catholio prisoners and FREE CHURCH CONGRESS, 
additionally swelled the number of the hon - / f 

the Catholic poor in workhouses from being prosely- To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


curred in announcing that Thompson's majority 


steadily advanced from W to the hour for 
the cl of the poll. As afternoon wore on, 
the crowd in the streets to manifest a more 


decided spirit of turbulence and excitement. Nume- 
rous fights broke out between the supporters of the 
respective candidates, two or three cabs were 
smashed, and several arrests were made by the police 
in cases where they chanced to come across the 
e outrages. It was very late 

ore the returns could be obtained from the five 
polling-booths in the borough, and the Mayor conse- 
quently announced that the declaration of the poll 
would not take place until this (Wednesday) morn- 
ing at twelve o clock. The following is the return of 
~ poll as issued by the two committees during the 

y= . 
THOMPSON's COMMITTEE. 


on? 
ll you endeavour to procure for them 
facilities for practising their religion, and for 
ves 


instructed and having their children in- 
structed by their own ? 
I am deeply convinced the discontent in Ireland 


originates in the hardships to which the Catholic — 


of that country have been subject, and in the neg 


sary for the and 
for the prosperity of the country, and y with 
regard to the uestion. Will you do all you can to 


make our Irish fellow-subjects contented, so that they 
may be happy and loyal? 

Will you try to free the Catholics of that country 
from the un ascendancy of a small minority, by 
removiog the Protestant Church pone from the 


es of the Catholic 

ucation question! * 
necessary to pro 

people in the tenure of land? 


MIALL’s COMMITTEE. 
NINE O'CLOCK. NINE 0’CLOOK. ani, dear Sir, yours traly, 
alien sail „ 640\Misl . . 407 Edward Miall, Esq. JOHN MOoTLER. 
Thom , „ 467 Thompson 342 erk. 
TEN O'CLOCK, TEN O ord, October 7tb, 1867. 
Miall : 1,064|Miall .. 1,027 Revd. Sir, —1 a for having kept you 
Thompson 1,023|Thompson . 984 | so long without an answer to the inquiries you did me 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK. ELEVEN 0’CLOOK. the honour to make in your letter of the 5th of Oct. 
Miall_ . ; „ 1,364) Miall . 1,236 | I have found it extremely difficult to get even a 
Thompson. 1.466 Thom . 1,281 | moment’s leisure amid the numerous and heavy engage- 
TWELVE O'CLOCK. TWELVE 0'CLOOK. ments which have daily devolved upon me, since | saw 
Thompson . . 1,722|Thompson . 1.539 you, until now. 
Miall . : 1.507 M 5 „ ou ask me whether, if elected to represent Bradford 
HALF-PAST ONE C ONE O'CLOCK. in Parliament, I am willing to remove from her 
Thompson „ 1.927 Thompson 1.675 — lh Catholic subjects all just ground of complaint 
lala „ 1.687 Mall 1,400 and to put them in a position of enjoying equal liberty 
HALF-PAST TWO O'CLOCK. QUARTER TO THREE. and privileges with others in the exercise of their reli- 
Thompson 042 | Thompson 057 | gioa. 
Miall .. 1,730|Miall . „ 1,739) I distinctly and cheerfally reply in the affirmative. 


CLOSE OF THE POLL. 


Thompson 2,214 
Miall ii ee 1,839 
Majority for Thompson .. oo 896 


Our own telegraphic return of the close of the poll 
is as follows :— 


Thompson 2,198 
Miall.. 1,816 
Majority .. + x 372 
A late telegram from Bradford says:“ Great 
disturbances in the streets. People pelting 
each other with stones when this report was 


despatched. The police, who had been much abused 


It has been the object of my labours through life to 
secure for all her Majesty's subjects, of every religious 
faith, perfect 9 — in the sight of the law. 

Yoa further inquire whether I am willing to protect 
Catholic prisoners and the Oatholic poor in workhouses 
from being proselytised or subject to inconveniences on 
account of their religion, and whether I will do my best 
to procure for them proper facilities for practising their 
religion, and for being instracted themselves and having 
their children instructed, by their own clergy. I auswer, 
that as far as in me lies, such has been my endeavour 
hitherto, and such will be my endeavour in time to 
come, not by constraint, but willingly,” as being but 
a practical exemplification of my own principles, I 
believe with you that the discontent pervading the 
tion has ori 


Trish 
| Import Lerialatare of the interests of the 


poor. am 


tised or subject to inconveniences on account of their 


Sin, — The meeting of the Church Congress in this 
town is of great interest, not only to the members of the 
Anglican Episcopal Churob, but to Nonoonformists, and 
to the community at large. The free discussion of a 
varied and important programme of subjects by such 
able men, and before so highly educated and influential 
an audience, must bave an important influence on public 
opinion, and it is right tbat all such meetings should be 
carefully watched by otber bodies of Christians, The 
prominence given at the Congress to the question, How 
to bring Nonconformists into union with the Church,” 
rendered it impossible for the Nonconformists of this 
district to remain entirely passive or uninterested 
spectators. A committee of ministers and laymen was 
formed from various Dissenting bodies in South Stafford - 


ted in the veglect by the 


J. 


shire and Birmingham, not with a view to aggressive 
action, bat rather to ascertain, and candidly consider, 
the course of the discussions which most affected their 
principles and position, and if desirable, to reply to the 
statements made, and the arguments by which they 
were supported. 

It was thought that as there is considerable mis- 
apprehension, not to say ignorance, in the minds of many 
members of the Church of England in regard to the 
real grounds of Evangelical Nonconformity, a temperate 
and concise statement of some, at least, of the more 
considerable o these would not be inappropriate, and 
could not be offensive to those who were seeking to re- 
unite Nonconformists to the Established Church. At 
the instance of the Committee, such a tract was pre- 
pared,* and copies of it were placed in the haods of the 


speakers announced to lead the discus - ion, before it took 


place, and it has been since then circulated among the 
members of the Church Congress, in this town and 
throughout the district generally. 

The tone of the discussion is described by many 


Nonconformists who were present as friendly and con- 
ciliatory, although the maia objections to conformity 


were searcely touched, and the suggestion of the Hon. 


J. Napier that a committee should be formed to confer 
with a commitiee of Nonconformists as to the points 
of difference and agreement, though supported by the 
Bishop of Ely, was obliged by the constitution of the 
Congress to be left in abeyance, 


The Committee has had under its consideration the 


propriety of holding public meetings to discuss the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress, but apart from the apparent 
hostility of such a proceeding, even if carried out with 


„% gome Reasons why Nonconformists cannot Conform.” 
Wolverhampton. 
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of the Brasile or the King of Sweden 
to act as arbitrator. 


themselves. avant has occurred in Edinburgh. 
fie Oe Se afternoon an 
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Tuesday a meeting of saw and jobbing grinders 
held at Sheffield, for the purpose of adopting the rules 
for incorporating the two branches of the trade into 
one union. The most noticeable rule relates to 
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To the Editor of the N 
most sanguine temperament if he 


„ ehureh and “‘ chapel” has been changed, because * 

„dene of places building committees have given | Continent several times a year :— 3 r 3 — — way — 

certain direstions to their printers and stonemasons, : “With to the second-classearriages in Germany, | .hester. Mr. Justice Blackburne and Mr. Justice 

N (wit ere erase ch goed of tae Mellor are the judges who have boon etlected to try 

not afraid of being misunderstood, call their chapel 2 55 Ry the Fenian at the Special Commission. 
cines eurriogss le Bagland.” belt be carried on near Oldham, in the 


** prove the rule” to be as stated by me. 

As to the cost of registering lueguge, I have not found 
the charges excessive, but if people will persist, as most 
Englishmen do, in cerrying baggage enough for a small 
army, they must expest to pay for ite transit. The con- 
venience and ease of the system cannot be questioned, 


soners of war.“ He indulges in other outrageous 
threats, interesting as showing the character of these 
Fenian 

Mx. Guapsrons ow Reroxu.—At a meeti 


LE 


Fe 


| 
were 
however, to state that 
— though better than others which 
6 are not 
in 
the this time 
shall look 
and winter may su 
those whose 
their several 
mand public 
SS 
A 2 5 i N. 17 5 a 
tailor in Glasgow got a holiday to go to see 
her esty, and dining in a mixed company, 
Wine 8 im those present with the immense 


importance of his services to his employers. Though 
I say it 2 should — f it quoth Snip, “ = it 
Edit ae was not for me our people co not carry on their 
1 ES 0 the contineat, I have 9 can very well believe you, said on 
only just seen Mr. Arnold’s letter in the Nonconforimist | All the hills near Taunton, in Somerset, have been re 1 her an — 

of September 25th. Mr. Arnold complains of my state- | Covered with snow within the last few days. Houtioway’s Pipis.—Desrury, Iepecwiow, Lassrrope.— 


ment with respect to railways in Germany, Holland, and | It is osed to hold an International Workman’s | Persons constitutionally weak are s0 much de by warm 
um, that ;— Exhibi in London in the year 1868. damp weather that the ordinary offices of life a labour, 


2 . , f thinking beoo toll. Th 
“The accommodation for passengers is much superior | The Marquis of Westminster has munificently 2 pA “day brings to such pitiable — 
to what is afforded in land ; the first-class carriages — a public park to the city of Chester. | nothing but a succession of real or fancied miseries. To 
are sumptuously deco „and the second-class carriages is splendid gift was handed over without pomp, | sseape from such tormenta, it is only necessary to take Hol. 
first-class ones. 


a 5 ; hich 4 debilitated 
are fully as good as our ceremony, or parade, to the Chester City Council on | fz Fills, wie — KR, ans r 


Mr. Arnold asks permission to make a few remarks | Wedn J. world. They cleanse the Ur give tone 
on e matter of fact,” and then proceeds to conveythe| It is thought that should the Alabama claims be | to the stomach, regularity to the liver, activity to the kidne 
idea to your readers that what I had stated was merely eee — lanstoude, reclosing to the mind desision cad cheer 
copied from Bradshaw, and politely classes me with | probable fram Mz. Seward’s last despatoh, that | 


CONTINENTAL RAILWAYS. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


a 


Titerature. 


PREACHING IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Our first business at present, is to commend to — 


hom it may concern a collection of sermons 

or the Rev. 8.7. V D. D., vicar of Don- 
which is by all the excellent 

Dr. Vaughan’s former volumes. A 


eeling 


sermons which, in their co 
singly in Good Words), have 
ney « Gel tonsend of céal ! 


Whether the rapidity of the sale has been 


accelerated by the fact that the proceeds 
(all the r, as the author takes pleasure in 
testifying ugh the great liberality of the 


Seago are applied to the cost of rebuilding 
icar of Doncaster 's parochial schools, it is, 
of course, out of 828 to determine. In 
case, there is no doubt that a little book so 
pleasant-looking and readable, with a name so 
well-known and so honoured attached to it, 
would be very sure of a wide circulation. So 
at least, we are glad to believe. For the good 
of the soul as well as of the body, sweet and 
wholesome diet, whether it be in the highest 
degree invigorating or not, is infinitely to be 
preferred to subacid and unprofitable contro- 
versy, or frothy, farfetched attempts at 
spiritualising everything out of nothing, or a 
mere rage of windy declamation. 
We have given above the first half of the title 


prefixed to Dr. Vaughan’s volume. The com- 
ete su 


iption reads as follows, “ Voices 


BS 
g e extract a from an 
on the ‘text Under 


— sermon, 
** standest thou what thou readest ?” 


** Bat even where the inte 
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working, resting, 
On Prey 


tion to action ; er a discipline and an educa- 
tion. The third di 8 4 
as viewed under five aspects: the son fretting 
against the restraints of his home; the fugitive 
seeking freedom in a far country; the rebel 
refusing to receive correction; compunctious 
Visitings and repentant resolutions; the wan- 
res welcome; and the home-life of the 
restored. We quote a few sentences from the 


© Voices of the Prayer, and 


certain, even | racteristic 


religious wants of the nation. 


sermon on “ Prayer, a Discipline, and an Edu- 
cation :— 
2.) Prayer is the education of thought and action 


for the final end of . But there is yet one thin 
that world must be educates 
must 


progressive, not a sudden 
work of renewal and sanctiGcation. For it too, as well 
as for the life of glory, there is an education, and the 
chief instrument of that education is prayer. He who 
would know what the life of Christ is must 


day to pro- 
the habit of commupication and 
in heaven—not in the brief per- 
fanctory prayer of him who cares not if he be never 


answered, not in the summary asking of a few ar 
——. which a man might evea have sad ‘be little 


—but rather in the earnest desire to live with 


If we pursue here a question which has more 
than once recurred to us, on laying down such 
works as we have now been reviewing, it is not 
to abate in any degree the approving and re- 
spectful tone which we have used ins ing of 

productions of Dr. Vaughan. ese are 
not only very excellent of their kind, but the 


interest which they excite and the appreciation | besto 


which they meet with, is, so far as feeling 
extends, an 2 symptom. It may 
fairly be regarded as indicative of an appetite 
which is not fanciful, nor — of sound 
every-day spiritual fare. Pro 
ing like this is felt to satisfy every intellectual 
necessity of a religious kind, of which most of 
its readers are conscious, if it does not put any 
severe strain on their attention. But the ques- 
tion which arises is, what provision is made for 
other readers than those who may happen to 
enjoy what proceeds from pen of Dr. 
Vaughan, especially for those whose cha- 
is intellectual activi 
and considerable culture. The Established 
Church is represented as supplying the 
Any reall 
valuable contributions towards this object whic 
its ministers and laymen afford, we are willing 
very gratefully to receive, whatever we may 
ink embarrassing or unaccountable in their 
iar ecclesiastical claims, and the relation of 
their Church to the State. Dr. Vaughan 
is an honour to their body, as a representative 
of conscientious fidelity in the pulpit, and of one 
type of excellence and power. t we want to 


i- | know is, what are the other types, and who and 


where are they? The very prominence of one, 
seems to make the absence or rarity of those who 
should keep him in countenance, more conspi- 


cuous and remarkable. Put the very highest 
estimate on the of any catalogue which 
might be framed of efficient evangelic preachers 


in the Church of England, and would not a dis- 
proportionate blank remain — disproportionate 
in comparison alike with the want to be satis- 
fied, and the intellectual and spiritual resources 
which may be assumed to exist, and from which 
that want should be met? We are speaki 
just now in the interest, not so much of reli- 
ious liberty, asof religion. If the connection 
tween Church and State were dissolved to- 
morrow, there would still be abundant room in 
this and other of the empire for Protestant 
Episcopacy, and we should expect much from the 
piety and intellect of learning which are to be 
met with in that communion. Neither will we 
go so far as to affirm that the very inadequate 
variety and efficiency of the preaching which 
that source at present furnishes, is to be set 
down solely to causes which, if the principles of 
religious liberty were thoroughly reduced to 
practice, would at once disappear. There are 
other causes, and it is to these that we wish to 
call attention. No doubt there may be (we will 
not venture to say there must be) a certain 
lulling and soporific effect on the intellect pro- 
duced by reading over and over again every 
week, the same forms of prayer. To be bound 
to abide by, standards and formularies which if 
ou stir an inch too far to the right or to the 
eft, will land you in any amount of difficulty 
and self-contradiction; this must (it is not 


; or Faith, , 
Human SV D., Vicar enough to say may) exert in some degree a 
caster, Third Thousand. Beate” of Don — aad benumbing influence on the 
pat * — _ 66 


| 


» | speech, than your dear familiar 


ty | will speak as if his subject were 


faculties of thought and i i 
on the endnelenes, We — 
grounds, the curious feeling whi 
more or less valuable religious 
clergymen awaken, as if you 
away at once from the 

ad by another and 


and to breathe an atm 
grains of life and 
extracted and removed. But has everything 
been done which might be done, by ministers 
who have — E ordination, to over- 
come, and more i As — an 
anomalous and unfavourable influences which 
inevitably accompany the association of religion 
with 12 patronage and control? We are 
bound to say that we do not believe it has. 
There is very much land in this direction still 
to possess. Should these pages come in the 
way of young men who are not conscious of a 
larger s than falls to some, of intellectual 
cultivation and power, and who are entering the 
ministry of the Established Church wi 
unfeigned wish to serve their generation accord- 
Ass like if we 
to prove to them have a great 
oP ity. It is not too late for them to gain 
o ear, 3 preaching, if 
put themselves into it, of minds 


and spi 
Surely tt adusite presi bly of another explana- 
tion. People who, when they do go there, do 
not go into the House of God to be intellectual! 
entertained, may yet be discouraged and 


wed upon 
to feel that the 
are bei 


bly, too, teach- | tried. 


N bial 
Institu- 


pect that the preacher not less than 
or the essayist will come to his subj 
mind in some training for its wor 


all the minds con in the transaction were 
to 1 assive * — but oe and if 
possible alert, and actively, willingly in exer- 
cise. What we should like to see, Ge greater 
number of preachers who believe enough i 
preaching to make that one of their principal 
—— 2 10 about is pushed 
supreme i vision o 

already quite far eno to have raised the 
standard of every other kind of spoken or writ- 
ten composition. It is hard to see why the 
pulpit is or can be exempt from a similar law, if 
the pulpit is to keep its place, or to i 
ground which is bemg rapidly lost. 
Gospel is wanted, no other centre of believing 


writers of the New Testament. Spiritual thi 
it is never to be forgotten, are spiritually 
cerned, and invisible eternal realities can 
neither be apprehended by the same organs 
as the material world, nor its laws demonstrated 
by arguments of the same nature. But in 


reli oe eS 1 1 „it is possible 
oli e presence of 


“the facts.” Something of the accuracy 
thoroughness of science may be emulated, if 
ou do not borrow its method or vocabulary. 
Language may be used with greater precision, 
old and worn-out phrases we ery The 
substance and very heart of a truth 
may be felt by every hearer to be 
aimed at, * not — the preacher is 

oing round about it, and saying something 
— something must be said. Our feeling 
on this subject is far less one of discontent than 
of hope. We will not allow ourselves to believe 
that while in literature and in art, there are so 
many diversified orders of excellence, any great 
section of the intellect of the empire will con- 
tinue long satisfied without sending up out of 
its own ranks a like variety of excellence in 
religious teaching, and especially of pulpit 
power, an excellence neither third-rate or fifth- 
rate, nor of one or two types exclusively. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 
The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged by Four 


Friends, (Maomillan.) This amended version of the 
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OctoBER 16, 1867. 
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Destruction of the Kingdom to the Return from Captivity 


the fourth, the Psalms from the Rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem ; the fifth, the Close of the Psalter. The order of 


in this volame is that of the Great Bible of 
in the Book of Common Prayer for the Charch of Eng- 
land in 1548, and retained there when the new and more 
accurate translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew 
was substitated for it in the present authorised version 
of James I. The periods are prefaced with historical 
introdactions, and short explanatory notes acoompany 
each Palm. In many cases the meaning, and in most 
cases the force and beauty, of the Psalms have been 


ft 


rk 


1e 
: 
5 


| 


tells us, has occupied his mind for 
publication of this volume is 


Family Institution, 
connected Therewith; 2, The 
Family, to the Social Question, The 
formal arrangement of the book into parts and chapters, 
making it look, at the first glance, dry and unread- 


past, 


years 


: 
71 


171 
i 


able, will be likely to mislead many in reference to its 
It will be found, however, to be full of life 
aod feeling, and while written in a somewhat spasmodic 
the stamp of truth and sincerity. 
has spoken out of the abundance of 
a Christian heart, as a family man, on the Family, and 
those who are of the same mind with him, and in the 


Sermons from the Studio. By Mantz Srprez. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. T. W. Amd. (Jack- 
son, Walford, and Hodder.) This book is evenly 
printed on good toned paper, and is neatly bound, It 
is written by a young lady artist, at the suggestion of a 
minister, who introduces her to the public on the 
strength of his having been struck with the interest 
“ with which the authoress had invested a well-known 
“work (Holman Hunt’s ‘Light of the World’).” A 
more ambitious title (“Art and Religion”) was at first 
proposed, and in the introduction we are favoured with 
the dogmas which were given to the lady for her 
guidance. Miss Sibree seems, however, to have chosen 
to name the book for herself, and to have written it 
in her own way. We may best describe the result in 
the words of her minister, who thinks she has oom - 
** plied with the suggestion made to her in an interest- 
ing manner.” It is somewhat curious to notice the 
divers applications which are made to ministers, and 
still more so, sometimes, to see the naiveté with which 
their opialons and recommendations are given. A month 
azo we found, in an expensive edition of Raphael's 
** Frescoes,” that the only letter-press was a few lines 


by a clergyman, written at the request of the publishers, 
in which he ventured, with some amount of diffidence, 
to recommend Raphael. Regret is often expressed that 
artists should know so little about religion ; after read- 
ing these recommendations and introductions, one is 


ready to regret that religious people know so little 
about art. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Psalms, Chronologically Arranged by Four Friends 
(Macmillan and Co.] Sermons from the Studio, by Marie 
Sibree (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder). Humphrey Dyot, 
Three Vols., by James Greenwood (Sampson Low, and Co.). 
The Government of England, by Professor Hearn (Longmans 
and Oo.). Primary Instruction, by 8. 8. Laurie (Blackwood 
and Sons). The Kiss of Peace (J. T. Hayes). Hermeneutics 
of the New Testament, by J. 8. Doedes, D.D. (T. and T. 
Clark). 


Money Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

Consols have again declined, and stand now at 94 to 
94) for the November account. The rise in the price of 
corn is said to be the principal unfavourable influence. 

The payment of the dividends on the National Debt 
is proceeding, and helps to increase the plethora of 
money, for which there is now bat little inquiry, at 1} 
to 14 per cent. 

The creditors of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited) 
have received another dividend of 2s. in the pound, 
making, on the whole, 6 total of 12s. in the pound 
received down to the present time. 

The City of] London loan was immediately taken up, 
and its scrip now stands ata small premium. The New 


about one-fourth of what it asked for. 

The last weekly return of the Bank of France shows 
a decreass in the bullion and coin of 1,024,000/., and an 
increase in the bills discounted of 392,000. This 
decrease is attributed to purchases of grain on French 
acoount abroad. The total coin and bullion still held 
amounts to 36,264, 0001. 

The Bank of England return also exhibits a decrease 
in the coin and bullion of 385,081/., but owing to its 
persisting in its present rate of discount, ite money out 
on short loans has decreased by 88,5497. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gasette.) 
pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap 87, 
the week ending Wednesday, Oct. 9. 
18808 DEPARTMENT. 
nee Government Debt 411,015, 100 
Other 


ties .. 8,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 22,989, 010 


— — — 


297, 989, 010 


An Acooun 


Notes issued .... 


237,989,010 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
’Capital£l4, 553,000) Government Securi- 


ITTITT TTT TT 8,675,000 ties (inc. dead 

Public Deposits.... 7,557,442 weight annuity) 211,894,872 
Other Deposits .... 18,302,800) Other ties .. 17,164,197 
Seven Day and other eee .. 18,461,975 
Bills 56% %%6· („„ 5548 Gold & Silver Coin 1,120,024 
£44,641, £44,641, 068 

Oot. 10, 1867. FRANK MAY, Deputy Chief Cashier. 
— 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


POCHIN—BARRS.—October 8, at Osmaston-road Chapel, 
Derby, by the Rev. Harris Orassweller, B. A., assisted by 
Rev. J. Stevenson, M. A., Mr. Alfred Pochin, of Leicester, 


N N Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
WA R—BLAKELY —October 5, at Bloomsbury Chapel, 


on 

Islington, by the 

Josbua C. Harrison, Thomas M. R. C. 5 E. of 
1 9 daughter of the late Rev. 


Headerson, D. D. 
MORGAN—ELLIS.—October 8, at Lendal Chapel 


the 
Rev. James Parsons, the Rev. T. Morgan, to — lion 
beth, AA v dauguter of the late William Bilis, 


ue, Yorks. 
—BOYNES.—Ootober , at the In nt cha 
, by the Rev. J. Txttersfield r — 
of the late Mr. William Roper, of Haworth, to Elizabeth 
daughter of Mr. Benjam un“ of Keighley. 
IT ae gy — 2 2 7 the new 2 
chapel, ppenham, by the Rev. P. J. Saffery, John 
Ba Tory, son of the late Joshua Whitaker, , of Bratton, 
Wilts, to Mary a dauchter of James Brink- 
m. 
N LEL.—Uctober 9, at Holloway C 
a © the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, 


o cards. 

THORN—CAREY.—October 9, at the Congregational church, 

Winchester, by the Rev. William Thorn, uncle of the bride- 

groom, assisted by the Rev. William H Fuller, Mr. Thomas 

‘horn, of Trowbri to Fanny, only daughter of the late 
John Carey. N ey mouth 

BRuW N—GLEAVE.—October 10, at Park Cha el, Manches- 
ter, by the Rev. R W. Mell, Mr. John Brown, of the In- 
land Revenue Office, Stirling, to Hannah Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Gleave, Manchester. 

AYSH — WILLIAMS —Ooctober 10, at Brunswick Chapel, 
Bristol, by the Rev J. Morris, Thomas Burrows, only son 
of the late Mr. J. M. Ayame to Fanny, eldest daughter of 
Mr. H. Williams, both of Bristol. 

ROBINSON—TAYLOR.—October 10, at Redland Park Con- 

ational Church, Bristol, by the Rev. U. R. Thomas, 
Pre William’ Ro H 


rederick inson, 1 uddersfield, to 
| Emily, second daughter of Mr, Taylor, Olean 
House, Rockleaze. 


Zealand loan was less successful, and only obtained 1 


— —— 


GALLEW AY—PICKARD.—October 10, at Belgrave Chapel 


Leeds, by the Rev. William Thomas, Mr. Edwin Galleway, 
daughter of the late Mr. John 


Pickard’ painter, all of 


— — 


Markets. 


OORN EXOHANGE, Loren, Monday, October 14. 


The su 
moderate. 


we RNS oh RE Et dearer 
Beans and peas each 2s, per quarter higher. is a good 
arrival of oata for the week. Buyers having supplied them- 
ree pete eaten op Weve — hey 7 were not so 
eager to-day sales wore at narter ad- 
vance on the cates of this day week. ot 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr 
* % ja a 8 
Eesex and Kent, ö Pras— 
old * * 57 to 67 Grey se * * * 87 to 89 
new * * 62 | 64 —— * * &9 42 
White, old 58 7 „ ce 40 44 
„ ner. 58 67 Boilers .. 40 44 
rod 55 886] Foreign, white 89 648 
„ White 7 72 
* Rr . 82 84 
English malting 89 50 
Chevalier 80 56) CAT 
Distilling „ 40 45| English feed.. .. = — 
. = 7 ata. 8 2 
MaLtT— 299 83 
Pale 72 78| Irish black .. 21 24 
Chevalier 78 80 „ White 22 80 
Brown 68 6 Foreign feed. 1 er 
Beans— 
Ticks ., 41 44) Frour— 
Harrow. 41 44| Town made 62 87 
Small .. 43 48| Oountry Marks 41 46 
— — Norfolk & Suffolk 43 45 


BREAD.—Lorwpon, Saturday, 
wheaten bread in the metropolis 
hold ditto, 7d. to Od. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


Mowpay, October 14.—The total imports of foreign stock 
into London last week amounted to 12,556 head. In the 

week in 1866 we received 12.248; in 1865, 
; im 1864, 17,089; in 8 14,181; in 1862, 8,909; 


. prices of 
are from 9)d, to 10d.; house- 


4 
5 
11 


7 


b 
k * 
oF or: 
2233 


vos. 
at about 


Per Sibs, to sink the Offal. 


acakoe F 
50 00 60 coo ao ™ 


© hogs 


d 
2 
6 
0 
6 
2 
; Neatem. porkers. 


Quarter-old store pigs, 28s. to 27s, each, Suckling Oalves, 
28s. to 26s. 


NEWGATE sawp LEADENHALL, Monday, October 14. 


These markets are rather hea with country and 
Scotch meat. For all kinds the is heavy, and prices 
have a drooping 


„ Last week's imports LI 
meat into London were $2 packages from Hamburg and 878 
ditto from Rotterdam. 


. d. 8. d. s. d. 8 d. 

.8 2to8 4) Inf. mutton 82 8 6 
Middling ditte .8 6 8 10|Middlingditte .3 8 4 23 
Prime large do. 4 0 4 4) Prime ditto 44 46 
Do. mall do, 44 4 6/Veal... 810 4 6 
Large pork 8 2 8 8 Lamb 00 00 
Small pork $10 4 2 


Hambu are good, 
walnuts, are still arriving in — [[ next these 
pes will be at their best, both as and quality. 


price 
and fine, realise from I. to 15s. per 


large case. Peas of the Ne Plus Ultra and varieties 
still be had. Flowers chiefly consist of orchids, 
pelargoniums, » asters, 
nette, and roses. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, Monday, October 14,—Our 
market is partly recovering from the inactivity which has 
prevailed for some time 2 buyers having at * been 
tempted to operate by low prices asked; and the result 
has been an improved trade, with firmer quotations. The 
continental markets are also becoming firmer, and quotations 
of foreign are a shade higher. arrivals continue to be 
reported. New York advices to lst inst. report an ex- 
tremely firm market with very light arrivals from growing 
districts. Fair qualities of the new growth are now realising 
600. to 650. per Ib. Mid and East Kent, 91. 10s. to 12. ; 
Weald of Kents, 7/. 188. to H.; Sussex, 7/, 10s, to .; Farn- 
hams, 9, 10s, to 12, Bavarian, 71. to 91, 9s,; Belgians, öl. 128, 
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8. 
bales bacon. 
without N- 
Best Dutoh declined to 
about 2s. per 
— 
trade om the whole is steady ud our quotations. Last weck s 
import consisted of 15 tons from Oasen, 369 sacks from 
100 pastinges 208 hese ane Oe Soe and 47 tee fee 
from Hamburg, 21 baskets Rotterdam, and 47 tons from 
flukes, 1066. to 180s, 


CYCLO. 


BIBLICAL 
LITERATURE. 


3 Vols., £4 4s. Single Vols., 28s. 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. 


ORKS BY REV. DR. RALEIGH, 
Canonbury. 
1. 
In One Volume, crown 8vo, price G., 
THE STORY of JONAH. 
u. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d., 
QUIET RESTING PLACES, and other 
Bermons. 


Edinburgh : A. and C. Black, and sold by all Booksellers. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE OF 
| PCTURES by the BEV. HUGH STOWELL 


VOLS. I to IV., in paper covers, 10d, each, 
VOLS, I. and H., in one vol., Qn, 
III. and iv. in one vol., Qs. 
VOLS. I. to IV., con Lectures, in one vol. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Now ready, extra cloth, price 2a. 6d., 
QU ETERNAL HOMES. 
Fourth Edition. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row E. O. 


„Second Edition, limp cloth, price 1s., 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 


Make a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better, 
By T. Mac.aren. 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


Price 3d., 


Tux BOOK of EASY ANTHEMS, G, for 
Classes, Schools, and Families. 


— — — 


London : F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E C. 


PENNY PART MUSIC.—Price One Penny 
each, arranged for Four Voices, with Pianoforte Acoom- 
—— Home, Sweet Home—The Men of Harlech—The 
strel Boy “Come . egy ty 
——_ ital Spark—How "Beautiful upon the — 


Lists 
Societies supplied on liberal 
F. Pitman, Cheap Music Warehouse, 20, Paternoster-ro 


EE 


* 


H 
01088, 


* SACRED PART SONG. 
T. Lain, Mus. Doo, Price 2d. Arranged for Four 
with Pianoforte accompaniment. 

London: F. Pitman, 90, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


post free on application. The Trade and ag 
su terms. 


CHRISTIAN MARINER. By — 


A. MIALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 10s. 6d, handsomely bound, gilt or red edges, 


EXPOSITIONS OF RAPHAEL'S BIBLE. 


By R. H. SMITH, 
ane of the SE eS ee Illustrated by Twelve Photographs, 


printed by 
LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frontispiece. 7. J before Pharaoh. 
Paradise. 1 the Law. 
Building of the Ark. 9. A; 
Appearance to Abraham. 10. The Triumph of David. 
seeking a Blessing. 11. The Building of the Temple. 


12. The Offering of the Magi. 


The Photographs being produced under the Author’s inspection, the perfection of each is guaranteed. 
They are fac-similes, being printed specially as book-illustrations. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


ALSO, SHORTLY, 
A New Edition, Crown 8vo, 88. 6d., elegantly bound, 


EXPOSITIONS OF GREAT PICTURES. 


Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


ALSO, SHORTLY, 
Uniform with Raphael's Bible, a New Edition. Price 8s. 6d., cloth elegant. 


EXPOSITIONS OF THE CARTOONS OF RAPHAEL. 


By the same Author. Illustrated by Photographs. 


any season.’’—Bilackwood’s Magazine. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


Crown 8vo, 3s., 


THE 
PRIVATE LETTERS OF ST. PAUL AND ST. JOHN. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, of Nottingham. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
In a freah, natural and practical Mr. Cox touches the points 
with a now translation ef the epletio en walsh be discourses, His little 
preparing himself for a more important 


out in these 
1 


f 


f 


It is refreshing to come upon a little book time of 
our history as a Christian nation has it been the 
Nothing can be more influential in leading be to 
settle themselves, than an teachers 
of our faith, where their 
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Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 
Just published, Second Edition, price Sixpence, 
THE IRISH CHURCH. 


AN HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL REVIEW. 
By HERBERT S. SKEATS. 
Arthur Miall (for the Liberation Society), 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E. C. 


STANDARD ESSAYS ON STATE CHURCHES. 


The following series of Essays, extracted from the works of the most eminent writers on the subject, is 
now nearly ready for publication, in one volume, price 3s. 6d. They may also be had separately, at the 


1. CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of CHRISTIANITY TRIED by THEIK ONLY AUTHORITATIVE TEST, the WORD of 
GOD. By RAUAn Wait, D. D. Price 4d. 


. CIVIL ESTABLISHMENTS of RELIGION IMPEACH the INTRINSIO Fon of the GOSPEL. By the Rev. 
J. H. Hivtom, M.A. Price 1d. 


. THE LAW of CHRIST with RESPECT to CIVIL OBEDIENCE. By Jonw Brown, D. D., Edinburgh. Price 04. 

. THE DUTY of the MAGISTRATE in RESPECT to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. By J. Pra ern, D. D. Price 2d. 
. DISSENT not SOHISM. By the Rev. Tuomas Binney. Price 2d. 

. THE LAW of CHRIST for MAINTAINING HIS CHURCH. By Davm Yovuna, D. D., Perth. Price 4d. 


. INFLUENOB of the UNION of the CHURCH with the STATE upon CHRISTIAN UNION and the PROGRESS of 
RELIGION, By the Hon. and Rev. Barrist W. Nom. Price 2d. 


ON the ORIGIN and EFFEROTS of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH in ENGLAND. By Jonatuam Dymonp. Price 2d. 
. THE CONSCIENCE of the STATE. By ALeExanper Viner. Price 4d. 

10. THE PRINCIPLES of DISSENT, and the DUTIES of DISSENTERS. By the Rev. Jouw Auumt Jaues. Price 4d, 

ell, 1 4 ESTABLISHMENTS INCOMPATIBLE with the RIGHTS of CITIZENSHIP. By Doi Mutt, 


12. AN APPEAL to DISSENTERS. By the Rev. A. J. Monn, Price 2d. 


o> @ aoc e & 0 


Arthur Miall (for the Liberation Society), 18, Bouverie-strest, Fleet-street, E. C. 
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 MAOMEILLAW AND 00.58 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, in 8v0, price 18s., cloth. 


— 


German. 


wah of ISRAEL to the DEATH of 
By Hemnica maaan, Portas Se 
„ Translated from the 


- CHRONOLOGICALLY | H 
Historical 


Just out, in 1 vol., small Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
ISTORY of RATIONALISM ; em 


Being the Recorded Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
daring His Ministry on Earth. 


Preparation f his Ministry 
"| —His Active Minister) Tike Mirnales”-The Parablee—-Close of 


TUDIES in the GOSPELS. 


„NR. Or, 
dein 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
EMOIR of THOMAS ARCHER, D.D., 


late iain cs dee chen London. By the 
Rev. Joun Macrantane, LL. D., London. 


_ London: James Nisbet and Co., I, Berners-street, W. 


By the same Author, 


FAITH, Three Ser- 
the University of Cambridge in 


Tine ane 


aa — 


BLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. By 
Huon Mactan, Author of “ First Forms of Vegeta- 


y ORSON FORMITY and. LIBERTY. 
addressed to 17 — 8. 82 a., on 


2 7 I r —— 
r 15 X and 2— 
By Joux Goapor 


London : Whitdeld, Green, andjSon, 178, Strand. 2 
Just published, price fs. Gd., 


HILIP’S SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIP- 
GEOGRAPHY. A Series of Twelve con- 
. Hvuowss, F.R.G.8., and engraved in best 


ted in colours, and acoom- 
Index. Orown 4to, strongly 


Lendon : Phili 
—_y p and Son, 32, Fleet-street, and 


tien.” Orown Svo, cloth, és, 


THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A Popular 


By the same Author, 
EL of the RESURRECTION. 


Ann Reason and History. New 


WORD-BOOK a G 


BIBLE 
E 


—_ hte 4 * EastTwoop 
cloth, 5s. 


This day is published, in 8vo, price Ide, cloth, 
HE dee, 1800; The On TRUSTS ACTS 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
Subsoribers te MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY are 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
One Guinea per Annum. 
Commencing at any date. 
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